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It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  my  Bookseller  and 
my  Friends  generally,  that  when  I  published  my 
“  Memoirs”  of  the  celebrated  Eugene  Aram,  I  used 
no  artifice  to  engage  the  public  favour ;  yet  that 
Tract  (the  amusement  of  a  few  days,)  not  only 
procured  me  the  panegyric  of  the  Leeds  Papers, 
of  London  Reviewers,  and  other  Literary  Gentle¬ 
men,  but  was  so  popular  that  many  hundred 
Copies  sold  in  six  weeks.  This  work  was  out  of 
print  long  ago  ;  not  one  Copy  is  to  be  had  of  the 
Bookseller,  and,  as  gain  is  not  my  object,  I  shall, 
assuredly,  never  reprint  it.  I  mention  these 
matters,  not  by  way  of  boast,  or  for  the  sake  of 
“  Catchpenny,”  but  that  people  may  know  my 
reasons  (which,  indeed,  require  explanation)  for 
offering  my  “  last  Gleanings”  to  the  public. 

Little  did  I  imagine,  a  year  ago,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  my  encouragement,  that  I  could  ever 
have  been  induced  to  resume  the  subject,  inasmuch 
as  the  chief,  nay,  only  influential,  motive  seemed 
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likely  to  be  ever  wanting,  I  mean  such  as  could 
only  be  supplied  by  the  acquisition  of  New  and 
Original  Matter .  How  could  I  dream,  after  near 
30  years  of  vain  inquiry,  that  Gentlemen  of  con¬ 
sequence,  and,  to  me,  even  personally,  strangers — 
two  of  them,  also,  eminent  literary  characters, 
would  have  voluntarily  supplied  me  with  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as,  probably,  no  one  man  but  myself 
now  possesses.  Can  I,  then,  think  of  allowing  this 
matter,  and  their  kindness,  to  sink  in  oblivion  ? 
By  no  means.  The  day  may  come  when  a  correct 
history  of  the  life  of  that  most  extraordinary  man, 
Aram,  may  be  desired  from  the  pen  of  a  more 
competent  writer,  and  it  shall  therefore  be  my  care 
to  furnish  a  few  materials,  that  Eugene  may  have 
his  proper  rank  in  our  National  Biography. 

If  I  were  not  fearful  of  taking  too  great  a  liberty 
should  be  proud  to  mention  the  name  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  in  Norfolk,  of  much  literary  distinction,  to 
whom  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation,  as  before 
mentioned.  This  Gentleman,  who,  evidently,  is 
very  intimate  with  Clergymen,  Magistrates,  and 
other  most  respectable  Gentry  in  this  county,  has 
actually  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  such  a  roll 
of  depositions  as  would  surprise  any  one.  What 
suitable  return  I  can  ever  make  him  for  such 
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disinterested  benevolence  is  to  me  unknown. 
Perhaps  my  best  course  is  to  assure  him  that 
should  any  profits  arise  from  this  Pamphlet, 
beyond  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the  surplus 
shall  go  into  the  fund  of  some  public  and  charitable 
institution  here,  and  that  he  shall  have  the  credit  of 
the  gift  as  really  more  deserving  of  it  than  myself. 

I  must,  however,  in  a  small  degree,  abridge 
the  depositions  sent  me,  having  other  new  matter 
to  introduce,  and  being  anxious  to  compress  within 
the  compass  of  a  Tract  every  curious  particular 
which  yet  remains  to  be  told.  One  of  my 
Reviewers  very  kindly  said  of  the  Memoirs 
that,  “  small  as  was  the  work,  it  contained  matter 
“  which  a  mere  bookmaker  would  have  spun  out 
“  into  a  couple  of  octavos.”  This,  which  appears 
to  me  no  mean  praise,  I  am  ambitious  to  deserve 
upon  the  present  occasion. 

Should  any  one  imagine  that  I  attach  too  great 
importance  to  the  name  of  Eugene  Aram,  let  him 
peruse  or  reflect  on  the  lives  of  many  of  our  most 
celebrated  men ;  let  him  consider  how  circumscribed 
were  their  studies — how  confined  was  their  know¬ 
ledge — how  ill  they  wrote,  or  how  absurdly  they 
often  talked,  and  the  advantages,  too,  which  they 
derived  either  from  wealth  or  connections,  and 
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then  let  him  think  upon  the  “  self-taught"’  son  of 
a  poor  gardener, — whose  “  days  were  honestly 
“  laborious ,  whose  nights  intensely  studious ”< — 
watching,  peradventure,  the  erratic  Comet  of 
Halley,  and  calculating  the  period  of  its  return, 
holding  converse  with  the  venerable  dead  of  remote 
antiquity,  or  trimming  the  everlasting  lamp  of 
Moses* — let  him  think  of  a  man  intimately 
acquainted  with  “  all  the  Greek  Tragedians” — the 
“  Latin  Classics,  Historians  and  Poets,”  who,  at 
the  early  age  of  14  years,  was  “equal  to  the 
“  management  of  quadratic  equations,  and  their 
“geometrical  constructions,”  and  whose  lightest 
reading  was  “  history,  botany,  antiquities,  and  the 
Northern  languages,”  and  then  let  him  say  whether 
such  a  man’s  mysterious  case,  and  treatment,  be 
not  deeply  interesting  ? 

A  word  now,  in  conclusion,  to  anonymous 
Authors,  hack  Writers,  and  mere  Copyists. 

*  Aram  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  Scholar,  and  had  read 
the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  proper  language — he  had  also 
mastered  the  Chaldee,  and  entered  upon  the  Arabic  language. 
As  to  the  Celtic,  no  man  of  the  last  Century  appears  to  have 
understood  it  half  so  well.  In  short,  languages  were  to  this 
wronderful  man  mere  playthings. 
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Gentlemen, 

If  you  take  as  great  a  fancy  to  these  “Gleanings” 
as  you  have  done  to  my  “  Memoirs,”  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  “  cabbage”  from  them  as  freely  as  you 
please,  provided  you  will  not  affect  to  be  ignorant 
of  their  existence — that  you  will  honestly  acknow¬ 
ledge  your  obligations,  and  not  pretend  to  write 
about  Sally  Aram,  whose  name,  even,  you  probably 
never  heard  of,  or  saw,  until  I  revealed  her  to  the 
public. 


NORRISSON  SCATCHERD. 


Morley ,  30 th  of  Jan .  1836. 


GLEANINGS 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP 

EUGENE  ARAM. 


It  is  to  myself,  and  will  be  to  others,  a  matter 
of  real  regret  that  I  am  still  unable  “  wholly  to 
“  dispel  the  strange  mystery  which  clouds  the 
“  records  of  Eugene  Aram’s  life,”  but  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that  literary  men  allow  me 
the  merit  of  having,  in  my  “  Memoirs,”  “  corrected 
“important  errors  in  antecedent  publications, 
“  and  of  having  thrown  additional  light  upon  his 
“  character.” 

But  though  I  cannot  wholly  dispel  the  mystery, 
I  fancy  that  my  late  discoveries  enable  me  to  lessen 
it  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  and  this  is  the  credit 
which  I  claim  for  myself  in  this  Tract.  Meditating 
upon  Eugene’s  case,  I  one  day  bethought  me  of 
a  course  which  might,  perhaps,  furnish  a  clue  to 
guide  me  in  my  labyrinth  ;  and  the  idea  (as  the 
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event  has  proved)  was  a  happy  one ;  it  has  well 
nigh  brought  to  light  a  wonder  which  seemed  lost 
in  an  impenetrable  obscurity. 

But  there  is  another  mystery  which  wants 
clearing  up,  and  which  was  more  than  hinted  at 
in  my  66  Memoirs.’’1  The  greatest  mystery  now 
is,  that  a  man  of  the  most  wonderful  abilities  and 
attainments — of  the  most  profound  erudition — of 
most  remarkable  usefulness  and  fame  as  the 
instructor  of  youth — a  man  highly  esteemed  at 
Knaresborough  and  Lynn,  and  whose  character, 
company,  habits,  and  pursuits,  were  “  unexcep¬ 
tionable a  man,  in  short,  of  great  value  to  the 
community,*  should  be  selected  as  the  object  of 
public  punishment  and  ignominy  ;  while  a  low  and 
infamous  villain,  at  least  equally  guilty  of  blood 
and  robbery,  and  execrated  in  his  neighbourhood, 
was  favoured  and  protected. 

This  mystery  will  to  some  people  appear  still 
greater  when  I  tell  them  what,  by  good  fortune, 
I  have  lately  discovered ;  namely,  a  Tract  contem¬ 
porary  with  Mr.  Hargrove’s  first  publication  of 
1759,  and,  probably,  the  last  survivor  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  progeny  at  York,  where  it  was  published  by 
some  anonymous  Reporter.  Although  a  vulgar, 
scurrilous,  and  contemptible  work,  and  evidently 

*  u  Quod  enim  Munus  reipublicoe  majus,  melius ve  afferre 
apossumus,  qiiam  si  doceamus  atque  erudiamus  juven- 
“  tutem  ?” — Cic. 
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written  to  screen  those  miscreants  by  whom  Eugene 
was  ruined,  yet  the  thing  is  curious  for  the  few 
facts  which  it  inadvertently  discloses.  Amongst 
other  matter,  it  tells  us  that  the  Assizes  at  York, 
in  July  1759,  were  held  before  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Justice  Noel* — that 
Four  Counsel  for  the  Crown  were  employed 
against  Aram  ;  namely,  Messrs.  Norton,  Stanhope, 
Hartley,  and  Yates.  It  corroborates  Mr.  Har¬ 
grove’s  report  as  to  the  important  fact  that  no 
other  material  evidence  than  he  mentions  was 
adduced  ;  and  it  shows  that  even  Houseman’s 
solitary  evidence  went  no  further  than  to  criminate 
Aram  of  Manslaughter.  It  informs  us,  also, 
that  after  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  the  Grand 
Jury,  hearing  that  Noel  had  ordered  his  body  to 
be  dissected,  came  immediately  into  Court  and 
petitioned  him  to  reverse  that  part  of  the  sentence 
and  command  it  to  be  hung  in  chains,  which  he 
afterwards  consented  to. 

Now  all  this,  I  repeat  it,  seems  passing  strange — 
that  Aram  should  have  been  kept  for  a  vear, 
under  cruel  and  unnecessary  privations,  a  prisoner 
in  York  Castle  ;  and  then,  “  after  many  consulta¬ 
tions selected  as  the  object  for  punishment ;  when 
(as  the  writer  states)  66  there  was  sufficient  evidence 

*  Noel  died  Dec.  8th,  1762.  Vide  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
p.  600.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Cloberry  Noel, 
Bart,  of  the  family  of  the  Noels,  Viscount  Wentworth. 
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“to  convict  Houseman  in  his  stead”— that  four 
Counsel  should  have  been  employed  against  the 
poor,  inexperienced,  and  friendless  Eugene— that 
he  should  have  been  convicted  of  murder,  when 
his_CTmejwaaJ)ut  manslaughter— that  he  should 
have  been  convicted  at  all  upon  the  solitary 
evidence  of  a  wretch  so  infamous  and  prevaricating 
as  Houseman— that  the  Jury  should  have  been  so 
hasty  in  their  verdict,  the  Judge  so  phlegmatic 
and  indiscriminating,  and  the  Grand  Jury  so 
violent  and  unreflecting,  is  indeed  remarkable,  as 
having  happened  in  a  country  distinguished  beyond 
all  others,  since  the  Revolution ,  for  its  general 
purity  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Until  my  former  Tract,  the  “  Memoirs,” 
appeared,  Aram  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
of  malefactors— his  character  (except  as  to  his  love 
of  science,)  was  utterly  unknown.  The  perusal 
of  that  work  has  produced  a  remarkable  change  in 
public  opinion  ;  some  have  declared  that  “  he  was 
“  convicted  on  evidence  which  would  not  now  induce 
“  a  Jury  to  give  an  adverse  verdict  on  the  most 
“  trivial  charge”— others  have  gone  so  far  as  even 
to  say  they  were  convinced  of  his  “  complete 
“innocence,  and  that  he  fell  the  victim  of  a  foul 
“  conspiracy”.  What  will  my  readers  now  say  to 
the  facts  disclosed  by  the  York  pamphlet  of  1759, 
and  especially  to  the  conduct  of  the  Grand  Jury  P 
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Coupling,  therefore,  all  the  circumstances  toge¬ 
ther  ;  especially  the  appearance,*  character,  and 
habits  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  tone  and  temper  of 
his  adversaries,  I  am  little  surprised  that  Eugene 
“  was  much  dissatisfied  with  his  trial,  and  that  he 
“made  reflections  extremely  injurious  to  the 
“integrity  and  candour  of  the  Court”  Mr. 
Hargrove  states  that  he  «  reflected  on  some  cha¬ 
racters  who  stood  unimpeached, ”  and  he  therefore 
ever  refused  to  say  who  these  persons  or  what 
those  reflections  were,  when  I  pressed  him  closely 
upon  the  subject.  “  Terry,”  it  now  appears,  by 
the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  “  was  gamekeeper  to 

-  a  most  worthy  Baronet,”  and  this  fellow 

came  off  with  «  flying  colours  for  it  states  that 
“  he  had  the  audacity  to  ride  out  of  York,  in  a 
triumphant  and  boasting  manner,  wearing  a 
“  cockade  in  his  hat,  in  contempt  and  derision  of 
“  his  prosecutors  ”  I  know  not  the  name  of  the 
worthy  Baronet,”  or  whether  he  was  one  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  or  had  any  interest  in  Aram’s  prose¬ 
cution  ;  but  if  he  had,  my  worthy  friend  and 
brother  Antiquary,  I  perfectly  remember,  had 
so  much  « quality  binding ”  about  him  that  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  “  impeach”  him. 


*  I  have  a  picture  of  Eugene  Aram,  taken  from  an  original 
painting  very  correctly,  by  a  good  Artist,  and  I  know  from 
old  people,  long  since  dead,  that  it  is  a  very  striking 
likeness.  I  am  assured  of  the  fact,  indeed,  from  the  uncommon 
intelligence  of  the  countenance. 
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It  is  now,  however,  clearly  manifest  that  there 
was  much  of  partiality  and  rancorous  hostility 
mixed  up  in  this  prosecution,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  umbrage  which  Aram  had 
given  from  his  religious  sentiments,  otherwise  how 
can  we  account  for  a  set  of  Gentlemen  desiring  a 
Judge  to  reverse  his  sentence  and  hang  a  man  in 
chains,  within  the  daily  view  of  his  children ,  and 
the  townspeople  of  Knaresborough,  who  highly 
respected  him  ?  To  visit  the  sins  of  a  father  upon 
his  children,  in  this  way,  was  brutal  in  the  extreme. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  principal  disclosures 
of  this  York  Pamphlet,  I  proceed  to  notice  its 
contents  in  a  few  other  particulars,  and  request 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  character  which  it 
gives  of  Aram,  as  it  corroborates  my  former 
accounts  of  him  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

The  writer  states  (p.  8)  that  “  Eugene,  other¬ 
wise  Eugenius  Aram,  was  a  man  well  respected, 
and,  in  general,  esteemed  by  the  better  sort  of  people. 
Through  the  general  estimation  and  opinion 
Gentlemen  had  of  his  uncommon  abilities  and 
extensive  learning ,  he  was  always  looked  upon 
and  treated  in  a  more  genteel  and  respectable 
manner  than  people  in  his  station  and  way  of  life 
generally  are.  His  way  of  living  and  outward 
deportment  were  remarkably  unblameable  for 
many  years.  He  was  most  upright  and  fair  in  all 
dealings  and  transactions  he  had  with  other  people , 
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of  great  tenderness  and  humanity ,  which  he  much 
prided  himself  upon  to  the  last.  Nay,  so  far 
did  he  possess  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  that 
in  his  own  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  he  seldom 
or  never  punished  those  under  his  care  without 
pretending  great  reluctancy,  and  often,  like 
another  monster,  the  deceitful  crocodile,  shed¬ 
ding  tears,  where  he  was  not  in  the  least 
sensibly  affected,  but  merely  to  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind.” 

I  cannot  pass  by  this  most  absurd,  unjust,  and 
scandalous  reflection,  without  remarking  that  the 
character  of  Aram  given  by  me  in  my  Memoirs 
was  that  which  his  own  pupils  and  acquaintance 
gave  him  ;  and  that,  with  only  one  exception,  all  the 
old  people  I  ever  conversed  with  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Indeed,  he  had  a  nephew  of  the  Vicar* 
Collins,  under  his  care,  which  of  itself  is  an  answer 
to  this  libel. 

To  proceed  with  the  pamphlet.  In  page  21 
we  have  an  admission  confirmatory  of  my  narration 
as  to  the  murder  by  Clark  and  Houseman  of  the 
Jew-boy  whose  bones  were  found  on  Thistle  Hill. 
“  Clark,  u  says  the  writer,”  had  beforetimes  got 
66  watches ,  rings ,  seals ,  &c.  of  goldsmiths  and 
66  others  who  dealed  in  such  things ,”  and  in  page 
37  he  says  of  Houseman — “  We  cannot  here  omit 
“  mentioning  that  it  has  for  some  years  past  been 
“  remarked  of  Houseman  that  he  increased  in 
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“  wealth  surprisingly,  and  to  some  gave  great 
“  suspicion,  the  more  the  notion  of  Clark’s  being 
u  dead  gained  ground.” 

Omitting  a  few  things  which  may  be  noticed 
hereafter,  let  us  now  come  to  the  account  which 
this  writer  gives  of  Houseman’s  evidence,  66  who 
swore  that  one  night  about  Candlemas,  1744,  he 
went  to  Aram’s  house  between  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock  to  receive  some  leather  of  him.  That  he 
received  12  skins,  and  some  time  after  7  skins 
more — that  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  Aram  and  Clark  went  out  of  the  house, 
asking  him  to  take  a  walk  with  them,  which  he 
complied  with — that  they  walked  up  the  street 
together — that  there  was  another  man,  unknown  to 
him ,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way — that  they 
proceeded  to  the  close  where  St,  Robert’s  Cave  is, 
and  that  when  he  got  over  the  hedge,  about  5  or  6 
yards  from  the  Cave’s  mouth,  he  saw  Aram  and 
Clark  fighting,  but  that,  it  being  almost  dark,  he 
could  not  perceive  Aram  to  have  any  weapon  or 
instrument  in  his  hand  when  he  saw  him  knock 
Clark  down. 

“  Here  the  Judge  asked  what  the  witness  said, 
“  for  he  being  in  the  utmost  horror  and  confusion, 
“  spoke  very  low.  Mr.  S.  (Stanhope)  replied, 
“  my  Lord,  he  says  he  saw  Aram  strike  Clark 
“  down.” 
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“  That  he  knew  not,  when  they  went  out,  of 
“  Aram’s  intention*  to  murder  him,  and  that  on 
“  seeing  Clark  fall  he  made  haste  home ; — that  he 
“  knew  not  what  Aram  did  with  the  body  till  next 
“  morning,  when  Aram  called  on  him  and  told 
66  him  he  had  left  it  in  the  Cave,  and  threatened  to 
“  be  revenged  on  him  if  ever  he  disclosed  what  had 
“  passed  on  the  preceding  night  !  !  !” 

This  account  of  Houseman’s  evidence  carries 
with  it  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  by 
one  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  it  is  therefore 
extracted.  Besides,  it  agrees  with  Mr.  Hargrove’s 
narration  in  one  very  material  particular  ;  namely, 
that  the  death  of  Clark  was  preceded  by  a  sudden 
“  quarrel”  and  “  fighting.”  But  let  us  now 
hear  the  opinion  of  the  Knaresborough  people  as 
to  this  manslaughter,  for  they  were  far  better 
j  udges  of  the  affair  in  their  day  than  we  can  be 
in  ours. 

Speaking  of  the  leaving  Aram’s  house,  the  writer 
of  the  York  Pamphlet  says  of  Houseman  and 
Clark — “  They  accordingly  left  Aram  and  went 

*  According  to  one  report  of  the  trial,  Aram  cross-exa¬ 
mined  this  fellow  very  acutely,  asking  him  “  why  he  did  not 
“  go  over  the  hedge  with  him  and  Clark,  since  they  came  along 
“  together,  and  had  no  business  to  transact  but  what  concerned 
“  them  all.”  Houseman,  it  is  said,  was  so  alarmed  at  this 
question  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Court, 
which  gave  him  liberty  not  to  answer  it ,  because  it  exposed 
his  own  life  to  imminent  peril. 

B 
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44  up  the  street  towards  the  bridge.  Aram, 
44  Houseman,  and  Clark  were  on  one  side  of  the 
44  street,  and  another  person  a  little  before  them, 
44  on  the  other.  When  Aram  and  Clark  came  to 
44  the  hedge  of  the  close  wherein  St.  Robertas  Cave 
44  is  situate,  this  fourth  man  was  still  before  them 
44  and  got  near  the  Cave,  to  which  Aram  and  Clark 
44  proceeded,  and  Houseman  followed.  Here  we 
44  are  again,  and  must,  we  fear,  ever  remain  in  the 
44  dark  as  to  the  manner  how  and  by  whose 
44  hands  Clark  fell  a  sacrifice  ;  some,  from  what 
44  Aram  has  declared,  affirming  him  to  have  been 
44  killed  by  all  his  three  companions,  others  by 
44  Aram  and  Houseman ,  and  others,  who  are 
44  friends  to  or  espouse  the  cause  of  Houseman,  by 
44  Aram  alone.  A  hammer  or  paver’s  small  pick 
44  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  instrument  where- 
44  with  the  murder  was  perpetrated,  on  account  of 
44  two  holes  found  in  the  skull  of  the  skeleton  when 
44  discovered,  a  large  hole  appearing  on  the  left 
44  side,  and  on  the  right  a  small  one,  which  is 
44  supposed  to  have  been  perforated  by  the  sharp 
44  end  of  the  hammer  or  pick.” 

This  last  paragraph,  and  that  which  precedes 
it,  naturally  leads  me  to  a  curious  subject,  viz. 
the  house  in  which  Aram  lived  in  1744,  and  here 
let  me  assure  the  reader  that  to  settle  this  point,  I 
have  met  with  greater  difficulties  than  he  can 
believe.  However,  after  struggling  with  a  host 
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of  seemingly  conflicting  evidence,  I  have  at  last 
completely  ascertained  the  fact,  and  as  it  is  material 
to  my  work  to  point  out  the  residences  of  Aram, 
Terry,  Houseman,  and  Clark,  and  no  one  can  do 
it  but  myself,  favoured  by  the  kind  assistance  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Edmondson  of  Knaresborough,  I 
shall  commence  with  the  depositions  which  he  has 
furnished,  some  of  which  I  also  heard. 

Mrs.  Ann  Benson— “  I  am  83  years  old.  I 
“  know  very  well  where  the  house  was  in  which 
u  Aram  lived  when  Clark’s  clothes  were  burnt.  It 
“  was  behind  Mr.  Richard  Mason’s,  in  the  Church- 
“  lane,  and  near  the  High-street.  It  has  long  since 
“  been  pulled  down.  There  were  two  old  cottages 
66  together  under  the  same  roof.  Old  Polly  Powell 
“  lived  in  one  and  Arams  in  the  other.  There  was 
“  a  garden  to  the  latter.  Old  Polly  used  to  spin 
u  for  Dick  Houseman,  so  did  Betty  Barker,  the 
“  constable's  wife.  I  used  to  spin  also.  Polly 
“  Powell  removed  to  Blucher-street  afterwards,  and 
“  I  went  to  be  a  neighbour  of  her’s.  While  we 
“  were  spinning  together  she  frequently  related  to 
“  us  the  affair  of  the  murder.  She  said  that  Anna 
cc  Aram,  after  the  missing  of  Clark,  frequently 
“  gave  her  hints  that  something  unfair  had  been 
66  done  to  Clark,  as  she  had  found,  among  the  ashes, 
u  a  patch  of  his  coat,  partly  burnt,  the  morning 
“  after  his  disappearance.  She  also  said  that  she 
“  believed,  from  what  was  said  in  the  chamber,  by 
b  2 
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66  Houseman,  when  they  went  to  see  if  she  was 
“  asleep,  that  Houseman  urged  her  husband  to  the 
“  necessity  of  dispatching  her  for  their  safety,  but 
“  he  reconciled  him  by  saying  there  was  no  fear,  as 
“  she  would  take  no  notice  of  them.  Old  Polly, 
“  also,  always  stood  to  it  that  she  heard  the  foot- 
66  step  of  a  person  come  to  Mrs.  Aram’s  house,  in 
“  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  that  her  curiosity 
C(  prompted  her  to  listen  at  the  top  of  her  stairs, 
“  where  she  could  hear  from  Aram’s  house,  and 
66  she  plainly  heard  that  it  was  Eugene  who  had 
u  arrived.  (This  was  sometime  after  he  had  left 
“  her.)  That  she  mentioned  the  subject  the  next 
“  day  to  Anna,  who  denied  it.  That,  upon  one  of 
“  Daniel  Clark’s  family  going  to  Limerick  to  find 
u  him  (as  it  was  rumoured  he  was  living  there) 
66  Mrs.  Aram  observed,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as 
“  she  was  positive  he  would  not  be  found.  That  a 
u  Daniel  Clark,  a  shoemaker,  was  found  there,  but 
66  not  the  right  man.  That  when  Aram  arrived 
“  from  Lynn,  in  a  post  chaise,  with  Barker  and 
66  Moore,  the  constables,  the  streets  were  so  choaked 
“  with  people  that  they  could  scarcely  get  down  to 
u  the  Bell  Inn,  where  they  alighted,  and  were 
66  received  by  the  Vicar,  Collins,  and  the  Rev. 

“ - Brotheric ;  that  Aram  was  dressed  in  a 

66  very  genteel  suit  of  clothes,  with  beautiful  frills 
“  to  his  shirt  wrists,  and  had  every  appearance  of 
“  a  gentleman  ;  that  Aram  was  quite  composed  and 
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collected  among  the  many  Knaresborough  gentle- 
“  men  in  the  room,  talked  much,  and  said  he  could 
“  clear  himself  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.” 

Mrs.  Benson  further  related  that  on  the  evening 
of  Aram’s  arrival,  “  one  of  his  daughters  had  been 
milking  with  old  Polly  Powell,  and,  on  their  return, 
they  heard  great  shouting  ;  whereupon  Aram’s 
daughter  said  to  Polly,  for  the  first  time — c  Have 
you  heard  folk  say  that  my  father  is  concerned  in 
the  murder  ?  and  my  mother  says  they  have  gone 
to  fetch  him.’  Polly  replied  that  she  had  heard  so. 
As  they  crossed  the  street  they  perceived  a  mob 
near  the  Bell  Inn,  and  heard  that  he  had  arrived, 
whereupon  Polly  went  and  asked  Mrs.  Aram  if  she 
would  not  go  and  see  him  ;  Anna  said  she  would  if 
she  (Polly)  would  accompany  her,  whereupon  Mrs. 
Aram  and  her  daughters,  with  Polly,  and  a  girl 
she  had  brought  up,  went  together  to  the  Bell. 
When  they  got  into  the  room  they  found  Aram  in 
close  conversation  with  Collins  and  Brotheric,  the 
magistrates  not  being  ready  to  examine  him.  Mrs. 
Aram  and  her  party  did  not  interrupt  Eugene,  but 
he  could  not  help  seeing  them  enter.  However,  he 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  them  until  he  had  finished 
his  address  to  the  Gentlemen,  when,  upon  their 
quitting  him,  he  bowed  to  his  wife  and  said  very 
coolly,  c  Well,  how  do  you  do  ?’  He  also  noticed 
Polly,  and  asking  who  the  young  people  were,  was 
told  they  were  his  daughters,  except  the  young 
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woman  who  was  with  Polly,  whom  he  then  noticed 
much,  having  known  her  when  a  child.  He  then 
inquired  after  his  other  children,  particularly  a  boy, 
who,  when  he  left  Knaresborough,  was  labouring 
under  some  mental  derangement,  and  Anna  told 
him  he  was  at  Hammerton  and  had  grown  worse. 
At  this  he  seemed  much  concerned  and  told  her 
that  had  she  followed  his  instructions  there  would 
have  been  a  different  result.  Polly  Powell  after¬ 
wards  visited  him  in  York  Castle,  when  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  perjured  testimony  of  House¬ 
man.”  Mrs.  Benson  further  stated  that  “she  remem¬ 
bered  Houseman’s  solitude  after  his  acquittal — that 
he  never  durst  stir  out,  the  inhabitants  being  so 
much  enraged  against  him.  That  (he  being  gene¬ 
rally  considered  the  worst  in  the  transaction)  his 
house  was  beset  two  or  three  times,  and  would  have 
been  pulled  down  to  the  ground  had  not  Mr. 
Shepherd,  his  next  door  neighbour,  appeased  the 
people  by  opening  his  cellar  and  giving  them  all 
his  liquor.  She  says  that  Houseman’s  death,  when 
it  happened,  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  he 
was  taken  away  in  a  cart  to  Marton  in  the  night¬ 
time,  to  the  great  regret  of  many,  especially  of 
Clark’s  family,  who  had  determined  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  him  either  living  or  dead.  She 
says  that  he  died  before  she  was  married,  and  her 
eldest  son  is  now  above  50  years  of  age — that  his 
dwelling  was  the  house  adjoining  the  White  Horse 
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Inn,  and  now  occupied  by  Hemsley,  the  saddler, 
in  High-street — that  he  was  a  broadset,  round 
shouldered  man,  and  never  went  out  by  daylight 
after  his  acquittal.” 

Mrs.  Benson,  who  knew  Barker,  the  constable, 
very  well,  says  that  “  when  he  and  Moore  arrived 
at  Lynn  they  feigned  to  be  cattle-dealers  from 
Yorkshire,  and  asked  the  landlord  of  the  Inn  if 
there  was  not  a  school  there  which  was  in  great 
repute,  and  what  was  the  name  of  the  Usher,  to 
which  he  answered  6  Mr.  Aram  ;’  and  gave  both 
the  Master  and  Usher  the  best  of  characters .”  The 
remainder  of  Mrs.  Benson’s  narrative  being  the 
same  as  Mr.  Hargrove’s,  I  omit  it,  and  pass  on  to 
the  evidence  of  Polly  Powell’s  daughter. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Matson  (of  Brearton,  near  Knares- 
borough,  says,  66 1  am  68  years  of  age — my  husband 
“  is  a  cooper,  and  we  formerly  occupied  the  house  in 
66  High-street,  now  the  residence  of  Bland,  the 
“  cooper.  We  lived  there  30  years.  My  mother, 
“  Mary  Powell,  was  very  intimate  with  the  Aram 
“  family.  Eugene  lived  in  a  cottage  in  the  Church- 
“  lane,  up  a  passage  and  behind  the  present  house 
“  of  Mr.  Richard  Mason — I  am  positive  of  that. 
“  Mrs.  Aram  removed  to  the  house,  before  men- 
“  tioned,  in  High-street,  where  she  sold  bread,  &c. 
“  She  next  removed  to  one  of  my  Aunt  Powell’s 
“  houses  in  Hilton-lane,  now  called  Blucher-street, 
“  where  she  carried  on  the  same  business.  She 
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“  was  a  ‘  tidy  little  body,’  and  had  some  daughters. 
“  I  remember  Sally  and  Jane,  and  a  son  who  was 
“  a  saddler  at  Hammerton,  and  turned  Methodist 
“  Preacher.”  (Mrs.  Matson  corroborates  all  Mrs. 
Benson’s  account,  I  shall  therefore  omit  repeating  it, 
and  proceed  in  her  own  words.)  “  Eugene  shook 
46  his  daughter  by  the  hand  at  Mr.  Clemishaw’s,  the 
“  Bell  Inn,  and  asked  several  questions  about  his 
“  family.  My  mother  being  on  a  visit  at  Mrs. 
“  Burnet’s,  who  kept  a  public  house  at  Dring- 
“  houses,  near  York,  she  and  one  of  Mrs.  Burnet’s 
66  daughters  took  him  his  dinner  to  the  Castle, 
“  which  Mrs.  Burnet  continued  to  do,  frequently, 
“  afterwards.  Aram  once  said  to  my  mother  and 
“  Miss  Burnett — 4  Young  Women,  if  you  ever 
“  6  get  married,  don’t  take  a  man  that  has  got  a  hen’s 
u  4  heart,*  but  choose  one  that  has  a  cock’s.’  My 
“  mother,  afterwards,  saw  him  hung  up,  but  he 
u  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  dead  as  a  stone.  When 
44  brought  to  Knaresborough  he  was  deposited  for 
“  the  night  in  a  stable  of  Mr.  White’s,  at  the 
“  Angel  Inn,  in  the  bottom  of  the  town — he  was 
“  in  his  irons,  and  was  gibbeted,  next  day,  near 
“  Thistle  Hill.” 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  depositions,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  here  that  Mrs.  Matson  fully 


*  This  was  evidently  pointed  at  Houseman,  who,  though  a 
great  brawny  fellow,  was  an  arrant  coward  ;  while  Aram  was 
one  of  the  bravest  of  mortals. 
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confirms  all  that  I  hinted  at  in  my  “  Memoirs” 

relating  to  I - s  ;  who,  it  seems,  lived  “  at  the 

Fish-hall,”  near  the  “  Long-flat,”  and  who  was  said 
to  be  a  general  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  66  It  was,” 
says  she,  “  the  current  opinion  of  the  then  inha- 
“  bitants,  that  the  plate,  &c.  which  Clark  had 
“  borrowed  went  to  his  house,  as  it  was  well  known 
u  that  the  immense  quantity  which,  after  his  death, 
“  was  seen  there  had  been  got  in  a  clandestine 
“  manner.”  I  believe  that  all  the  family  of  this  name 
“  are  now  dead.” 

John  Barber  (a  weaver,)  is  of  age  “  four  score 
years  and  ten,”  and  was  bred  and  born  in  Knares- 
borough.  66  Remembers  very  well  where  Eugene 
“  Aram  lived  when  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark  took 
“  place.  The  house  was  afterwards  made  into  a 
u  weaving  shop,  and  he  wove  in  it  for  above  20 
“  years.  It  was  behind  old  Benjamin  Mason’s,  in 
“  the  Church  lane,  up  a  passage,  and  on  the  other 
“  side  of  the  yard  facing  the  passage.  When  he 
“  was  in  it  there  was  both  the  fire  place  and  chamber 
“  remaining.”  This  old  man  corroborates  Mrs. 
Benson’s  and  Mrs.  Matson’s  accounts  in  many 
particulars,  and  does  not  contradict  them  in  any  : 
“  says  that  Aram  was  brought  in  his  irons  upon  a 
a  wood  waggon — that  Mrs.  Aram  died  in  a  house  in 
Blucher-street — that  he  knew  two  of  her  sons — one 
“  a  tall  man,  who  had  fits — the  other  a  saddler  at 
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“  Hammerton ;  also  one  of  the  daughters,  a  very 
66  nice  girl,*  whose  name  he  forgets.” 

Christopher  Johnson,  weaver,  aged  80,  says 
“  he  wras  born  in  Knaresborough,  as  was  his  father  ; 
“  that  Aram  lived  in  Church-lane,  up  a  passage, 
“  and  behind  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Richard 
66  Mason.” 

Mrs.  Pickard,  aged  about  80,  “  knew  Aram’s 
“  wife  and  family  well  ;  but  never  saw  Eugene  ; 
“  has  heard  Anna  Aram  frequently  mention  6  the 
“  affair,’  and  say  her  husband  was  a  very  great 
“  scholar,  but  a  very  high,  proud  man,  who  made 
“  her  an  indifferent  husband — that  Houseman  lived 
u  and  died  in  the  house  in  High-street,  now  occu- 

pied  by  Mr.  Hemsley  the  saddler — that  she  saw 
66  his  funeral  pass  at  midnight  along  the  street — 
“  that  he  was  scarce  ever  known  to  stir  out  of  his 
“  house  after  his  acquittal,  as  the  inhabitants  were 
u  so  exasperated  that  they  would  have  torn  him  to 
66  pieces.  She  says  that  Anna  Aram  told  her  she 
“  believed  that  Houseman  was  worse  than  her 
“  husband,  and  would  really  have  murdered  her  if 
“  he  had  consented .  She  says  that  Anna  was  a 
“  very  weak  ‘soft’  kind  of  woman,  and  that  Jane, 
66  who  took  after  her  mother,  went  to  service  and 
“  died  young  ;  that  Betty,  a  6  miraculous,’  wild, 

*  This  must  have  been  “  Sally,”  for  Jane  was  very  plain, 
and  Betty  not  at  all  handsome. 
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“  and  giddy  girl,  was  nurse  to  her  and  her  sister.” 
Mrs.  Pickard  then  related  the  following  story  : — 

“  We  were  all  three  lost  one  afternoon  ;  Betty 
“  had  taken  us  to  see  her  father’s  gibbet  on  the 
“  moor.  Her  mother,  on  our  return,  asked  her 
u  where  she  had  been  with  us  all  the  afternoon. 
“  As  she  did  not  reply,  my  sister  said  we  had  been 
“  to  see  the  gibbet ;  at  which  Anna  was  much 
fi  hurt,  and  scolded  her  severely,  and  went  and  told 
“  my  mother  of  it,  and  wept  much  as  she  related 
“  it.  After  the  gibbet  was  taken  down,  my  hus- 
“  band  put  a  pair  of  hinges  on  the  scalp  for  Dr. 
“  Hutchinson.  A  part  of  the  gibbet  post  was  put 
“  into  a  house  in  the  Brewer’s  Arms  yard,  where 
“  it  still  remains.  Betty  Aram  got  married  to  a 
66  tramp  currier  of  the  name  of  York.”  u  I  re- 
“  member  Houseman,”  says  Mrs.  Pickard,  “  very 
“  well,  for  my  father  was  a  barber,  and  went  to 
66  shave  him,  and  I  sometimes  had  to  fetch  him 
“  home.  He  was  a  dark  ill-looking  fellow  with 
66  a  brown  wig.*  My  mother  used  to  say  c  he 
“  was  the  real  picture  of  a  murderer:  He  never 
“  dared  stir  out  in  the  day  time,  but  was  sometimes 
“  seen  skulking  out  in  the  dark.” 

William  Hop  wood,  aged  86,  says  he  is  positive, 
from  what  he  has  heard  old  people  say,  that 


*  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  truth  of  this  supported  by 
evidence  of  another  kind.  Aram  borrowed  of  his  wife  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  “to  tie  about  Dicky’s  head”  in  February,  1745,  so 
that  Houseman  was  beginning  then  to  want  a  wig. 
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Eugene  Aram’s  house,  when  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted,  was  in  Church-lane,  up  Mr.  Richard 
Mason’s  yard,  and  there  was  a  garden  to  it.  He 
recollects,  once,  a  gentleman  asking  him  whose  it 
was,  and  giving  him  sixpence  for  shewing  it.  He 
has  often  heard  an  old  man,  who  personally  knew 
Aram,  say  that  he  was  “  a  very  gentlemanly  man , 
that  he  kept  high  company,  and  was  about  the 
middle  stature.” 

William  Mitchell,  hatter,  (an  old  man),  says 
his  father  was  apprentice  with  Francis  Moor,  the 
constable,  and  that  he  remembers  Houseman,  who 
had  his  flax-dressing  shop  close  by  his  father’s  door, 
up  some  stone  steps.  “  We  could  hear  him  work,” 
says  he,  u  from  our  house.  He  held  no  intercourse 
“  with  us.  He  always  appeared  much  dejected, 
u  hung  down  his  head,  and  was,  at  times,  so 
“  melancholy  that  he  spent  whole  nights  in  his  shop. 
“  My  father  used  to  hear  him  talk  to  himself  alone, 
“  sometimes  work,  and  then  walk  about  the  shop. 
“  He  frequently  went,  at  nights,  over  a  wall  at  the 
“  top  of  the  yard,  to  walk  in  the  fields.  The  yard 
u  had  been  a  garden  ;  and,  since  I  can  remember, 
“  there  were  two  apple  trees*  in  it,  and  a  well, 

*  If  this  apple  tree  were  existing  I  would  have  had  the 
following  Inscription  carved  upon  its  trunk  : — 

u  Vive  diu,  felix  Arbor,  semperque  vireto  ! 
ct  Frondibus  ut  nobis  talia  poma  feras.” 

Live  long  !  O  useful  apple  tree,  to  bear, 

Crops,  (of  the  Houseman  species,)  every  year. 
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“  which  was  filled  up.  I  am  positive  that  Aram’s 
“  school  was  in  this  yard.  It  always  attracted  the 
“  attention  of  the  curious  as  being  the  place  of 
“  Aram’s  and  Houseman’s  residence.  I  well  recollect 
“  Mr.  Richard*  Collins  coming  to  my  father’s  to 
“  purchase  a  hat,  and  he  looked  round  the  house  and 
“  said,  6  I  have  spent  many  a  perplexed  hour  in 
“  this  place  when  I  was  pupil  of  the  unfortunate 
“  Aram?  The  house  in  which  we  lived,  says  Mr. 
“  Mitchell,  had  two  rooms  only — it  was  thatched , 
“  but  had  not  a  fire-place  in  the  chamber .  House- 
66  man  had  a  very  down-cast,  bad  look.  He  was 
“  a  stout  man,  and  wore  a  brown  wig .  The  only 
“  companion  I  ever  saw  him  associate  with  was 
66  6  a  large ,  domesticated ,  black  raven ,’  which,  in 
66  general,  perched  on  the  top  of  his  shop-steps. 
“  His  *f*niece,  Mrs.  Ann  Johnson,  transacted  busi- 
“  ness  for  him,  in  his  front  shop,  and  carried  it  on 
“  after  his  death.  When  she  died,  my  father 
66  removed  to  her  house,  where  he  died  also,  aged 
“  84.” 

Bartholomew  Hall,  aged  93,  is  “  positive 
u  Eugene  Aram  lived  in  the  house  behind  Mr. 
“  Richard  Mason’s,  up  a  passage  in  the  Church- 

*  This  gentleman  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  James 
Collins,  brother  of  the  vicar  ;  who,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded, 
was  not  one  of  that  base  set  which  deserted  Aram  in  his 
troubles.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Aram  had  others  of  this 
respectable  family  for  his  pupils. 

t  Daughter-in-law, 
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66  lane,  and  which  is  now  pulled  down.  He  told 
“  me  that  he  courted  one  of  Aram's  daughters,  and 
4  saw  him  gibbeted  on  Thistle-hill." 

Mrs.  Brown,  aged  68,  says  she  was  u  Niece 
66  to  Daniel  Clark,  who  was  murdered  ;  for  my 
“  father  and  he  were  brothers.  He  was  the  oldest, 
“  and  my  father,  Robert  Clark,  was  the  youngest  of 
6  three,  there  being  Joseph  between  them.  Daniel's 
“  wife's  maiden  name  was  Foster.*  She  came  from 
“  Em  say,  and  had  JP300  to  her  fortune.  Her 
“  sister  married  Mr.  Philip  Coates,  who  lived  in  the 
“  High-street,  in  a  house  opposite  to  Houseman's. 
“  It  is  rather  singular,  but  my  mother  was  born  on 
“  the  very  night  that  my  uncle  Daniel  was  killed. -f* 
“  My  grandmother  never  entertained  any  idea  that 
“her  son  was  murdered,  but  thought  that  he  had 
“  run  away  with  his  wife's  fortune.  My  aunt, 
“  Daniel  Clark's  widow,  had  one  child,  a  boy, 
“  with  whom  she  had  been  pregnant  a  month  before 
“  Daniel  disappeared.  This  child  died  soon  after 
“  it  was  born.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Eugene 
“  Aram  once  lived  in  a  house  near  the  low  bridge, 
“and  under  the  rock,  before  you  come  to  St. 
“  Robert's  chapel.  Aram  was  a  very  proud  man , 

*  This  proves  that  the  York  Writer  was  not  a  Knares- 
borough  man,  for  he  says  her  name  was  Hannah  Olding.  He 
also  blunders  in  saying  that  Aram  was  born  at  Ripon. 

t  I  shall  hereafter  shew,  from  the  Marton  Register,  that 
Houseman  and  Aram  were  born  in  the  same  year—1804. 
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“  who  thought  himself  so  far  above  his  wife  that 
“  he  always  shunned  her  in  the  street,  and  did  not 
“  speak  to  her  if  he  met  her  in  public.” 

George  Crow,  aged  84. — “  I  am  a  native  of 
“  Scotland,  but  have  lived  in  Knaresborough  42 
“  years.  Houseman  was  dead  before  I  came. 
“  Aram’s  school  was  the  second  cottage,  now  a 
“  brewhouse,  up  the  White  Horse  yard.  House- 
“  man’s  shop  was  over  some  stabling,  a  little  higher 
“  up  and  adjoining  it.  Houseman’s  back  door 
“  came  into  the  same  yard,  below.  I,  myself,  for 
“  several  years  lived  in  the  cottage  where  Aram 
“had  his  school,  and,  during  my  residence,  it 
“  always  attracted  the  notice  of  the  old  natives, 
“  who  said  it  was  Aram’s  school-house.” 

Edward  Day,  aged  96,  confirms  many  of  the 
foregoing  depositions,  and  adds  that  Terry’s  house 
was  nearly  opposite  the  present  Crown  Inn. 

Thomas  Dodsworth  lived,  30  years  ago,  at 
Green  Hammerton,  and  knew  one  Matthias  Aram, 
a  saddler,  of  that  place.  He  sold  his  little  pro¬ 
perty  there,  and  went  to  America,  taking  with  him 
his  aged  mother  and  two  sisters. 

James  Sanders — “  Was  born  at  Knaresborough 
“  in  1761 ;  well  remembers  Anna  Aram  and  her 
“  family,  as  she  and  his  mother  were  very  intimate — 
“  says  that  Mrs.  Aram  then  lived  in  the  High  street, 
“  in  the  house  of  Bland  the  cooper — that  she  had 
“  two  daughters  at  home,  Betty  and  Jane,  the 
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“  former  a  stout  and  very  wild  girl,  the  latter  quite 
“  the  reverse — that  Anna  v/as  about  the  middle 
“  size,  had  dark  brown  eyes,  and  a  prominent 
“  nose.”  Mr.  Sanders  next  related  the  following 
circumstances : — 

“  When  Tom  Lee,  the  noted  highwayman,  was 
“  brought  through  Knaresborough  preparatory  to 
“  being  hung  in  chains  at  Grassington,  the  proces- 
“  sion  stopt  for  the  night  at  the  Blue  Bell  Inn, 
“  (now  the  Crown,)  where  he  was  put  into  a  stable 
“  for  the  night.  A  great  mob  assembling  to  see 
“  him  depart,  Mrs.  Aram  took  me  up  into  her 
“  chamber,  which  was  nearly  opposite  the  stables, 
“  to  see  him  brought  out.  I  recollect  she  cried 
“  very  much.  She  afterwards  removed  to  a  very 
“  poor  house  about  half  way  down  Blucher-street, 
“  now  called  6  PowelPs  Yard,1  where  she  was 
“  notified  for  selling  black  puddings,  pies,  &c. 
“  Houseman  died  when  I  was  very  young.  I  never 
“  saw  him,  for  he  never  went  out.  He  was  always 
66  considered  an  outlaw  by  Knaresbro’  people,* 
“  and  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  been  killed, 
66  especially  by  the  Clark  family,  if  he  had  ven~ 
“  tured  out.” 

I  have  been  very  particular  in  laying  these 
Knaresborough  depositions  before  the  public  on 
several  accounts  ;  but  chiefly  because  they  elucidate 

*  This  deponent  says  that  “  the  Rev.  Thos.  Collins,  the 
Vicar  excommunicated  him,,,  but  it  must  be  a  mistake. 
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one  very  curious  circumstance  which  has  puzzled 
me  much  for  many  years.  I  mean,  how  or  in  what 
way,  it  happened  that  a  man  like  Aram  should  ever 
have  been  connected  with  such  a  fellow  as  House¬ 
man  or  Clark.  This  “  mystery’’  I  shall  now  have 
the  credit  of,  in  part ,  dispelling,  if  the  reader  will 
do  me  the  honor  to  attend  for  a  few  moments  to 
my  discoveries. 

Turn,  then,  ye  who  visit  Knaresborough,  up  a 
mean  passage,  near  Mr.  Collins’s  gates,  called 
“  Richard  Mason’s  Entry,”  and  the  first  opening, 
on  the  left,  will  conduct  you  to  a  house  built  on  the 
site  of  what  was  Aram’s  and  Polly  Powell’s,  with  a 
part  of  what  was  Aram’s  garden,  now  occupied  by 
a  Mrs.  Walton.  Returning  out  of  “  Aram's  entry ” 
into  High-street,  and  keeping  on  the  right  side, 
you  tread  the  very  same  ground  as  did  Aram, 
Houseman,  and  Clark,  ninety  years  ago,  when  they 
proceeded  “up  the  street ,  towards  the  bridge .” 
When  you  get  to  the  Crown  Inn,  stop,  and,  looking 
across  the  way,  at  a  house  now  occupied  by  one 
Bulmer,  a  barber,  (I  think,)  you  will  see  the 
identical  house  kept  by  Terry  the  66  ale  draper,” 
whose  sign  was  “  the  Barrel.”  Proceeding  for¬ 
wards  till  you  come  opposite  the  White  Horse,  you 
have  Hemsley’s,  formerly  Houseman’s,  dwelling 
before  you ;  and,  on  your  own  side,  Phillip  Coates’s. 
Now,  cross  the  street,  and  up  “  the  White  Horse 
Yard,”  on  the  left  hand  side,  you  have  the  brew- 
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house,  formerly  a  “ thatched  building ,”  and  Aram's 
* school ,  and  next  beyond  it,  Houseman’s  66  heckling 
shop,”  to  which,  formerly,  there  were  steps,  where 
the  66  large  black  Raven”  had  his  perch. 

Now  this  was  Aram's  daily  walk ;  and  here, 
between  the  house  and  shop  of  the  flax-dresser,  the 
unfortunate  Eugene  being  stationed,  he  could 
scarcely  avoid  some  discourse  with  a  man  who  was 
ever  before  his  eyes. — Poor  fellow !  he  had  a 
miserable  wife,  and  a  numerous  family  to  support, 
while  this  infernal  ruffian  carried  his  whole  family 
under  the  cover  of  his  hat.  As  it  therefore 
appears  that  the  flax-dresser  was  in  good  circum- 
cumstances,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  some 
pecuniary  loan,  or  other  favour,  he  conciliated  a  man 
whose  “  poverty,  and  not  his  will,  consented”  to  an 
intercourse  between  them. 

But  there  was  another  accident  which  appears 
to  have  been  conducive  to  this  casual,  strange,  and 
unnatural  connection.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
way  lived  Mr.  Philip  Coates,  an  attorney-at-law,  a 
very  respectable  man,  and  he  had  married  Clark's 
wife's  sister,  which  connexion  would  of  course  bring 
the  shoemaker  to  his  house  ;  and  Aram  being 
intimate  with  Coates,  and  having  a  similar  taste  for 
flowers  and  horticulture  as  Clark,  one  can  be  little 
surprised  at  their  acquaintance. 

*  A  stone  has  lately  been  discovered  near  the  door,  having 
the  word  Aram  rudely  engraved  on  it,  but  nearly  obliterated 
by  time. 
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I  am  therefore  well  convinced  that  to  local 
circumstances,  Aram’s  poverty ,  and  such  con¬ 
tingencies  as  I  have  glanced  at,  we  must  attribute 
the  connection  between  the  parties.  Aram  was, 
evidently,  as  he  has  been  described  by  many,  “  a 
“  proud,  high  man,”  who,  conscious  of  his  un¬ 
rivalled  intellectual  superiority  over  mankind  in 
general,  regarded  man  with  indifference  or  disdain. 
The  few  persons  with  whom  he  “  deigned  to 
u  associate  and  converse”  were,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
prove,  scholars  only,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen  ; 
and  when  I  show  the  reader  that  during  his  short 
seven  months’  residence  at  Lynn  he  had  been 
invited  to  the  tables  of  most  respectable  gentry, 
and  associated  only  with  them,  he  will,  at  least, 
acquit  him  of  familiarity  with  Houseman  and 
Clark. 

But,  before  I  come  to  the  Norfolk  depositions, 
I  must  state,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that,  not  having 
applied  to  those  most  respectable  persons,  by  whose 
goodness  they  have  reached  me,  for  liberty  to  use 
their  names,  I  must  abstain  from  doing  so.  Not, 
however,  from  any  doubt  of  their  ready  acquies¬ 
cence  in  case  I  had  asked  the  favour,  but  from  a 
feeling  of  delicacy,  and  because  my  own  name  is, 
as  I  trust,  a  guarantee  that  nothing  is  here  offered 
to  the  public  which  is  not  authentic. 

About  the  5th  of  April,  1834,  I  received  from 
the  Norfolk  Gentleman,  to  whom  (as  mentioned  in 
c  2 
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my  preface)  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation*  the 
following  letter 
“  My  dear  Sir, 

“  At  length  I  redeem  the  pledge  which  I 
“  gave  you,  that  I  would  procure  some  communi- 
cc  cations  for  you  on  the  subject  of  Eugene  Aram, 
“  in  which  you  take  so  much  interest ,  and  if,  when 
“  I  was  recently  in  Yorkshire,  I  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  you,  I  should 
“  have  been  very  thankful  to  my  good  fortune  in 
66  making  your  personal  acquaintance.  If,  in  pub- 
66  lishing  your  pamphlet,  you  had  given  a  reprint  of 
“  the  trial,  with  Aranfs  defence,  letters,  and  poetry, 
“  it  would  have  kept  in  your  own  hands  the 
“  market;  whereas  the  pamphlet  published  since 
66  *yours  came  out ,  will  decoy  attention  from  yours. 
“  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  entire  letter 
“  from  the  beloved  Sally  is  not  given. 

“  I  remain,  with  respect  and  esteem, 

“  Your’s  faithfully,  E.  H.  B  ” 
This  very  obliging  favour  was  accompanied  by 
copies  of  the  following  very  interesting  letters, 
which  I  shall  abridge  where  the  matter  is  irrelevant 
to  my  subject,  and  shall  comment  on  where  the 
subject  requires  it. 

*  My  very  respectable  friend  has  quite  mistaken  my  views, 
and  is  wrong  as  to  the  result  he  mentions.  I  could  not  descend 
to  reprint  another  man’s  work,  even  anonymously,  and  feel 
no  jealousy  of  such  publications.  As  to  Sally  Aram’s  letter, 
see  hereafter. 
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Abridged  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev. - , 

of  Norwich,  to  E.  H.  B.,  Esq. 

44  Richard  Beatniffe,  a  bookseller  of  Norwich, 
44  lent  me  a  copy  of  Aram’s  trial,  in  the  fly  leaf  of 
44  which  he  had  prefixed  the  following  illustrations 
44  and  remarks.” 

44  Eugene  Aram,  being  a  man  of  letters,  scraped 
44  acquaintance  with  my  uncle,  who  was  a  clergy- 
44  man  of  Gay  wood,*  near  Lynn,  where  he  had 
44  been  50  years  ;  and  myself  being  apprentice  to  a 
44  bookseller  at  Lynn,  it  was  on  my  Sunday  visits 
44  that  I  met  with  this  extraordinary  and  wicked 
44  man  !  He  was  taken  in  a  room  in  Mr.  Knox's 
44  house,  where  he  was  usher,  by  one  John  Barker 
44  a  constable  from  Knaresborough. 

44  I  knew  Aram  very  well  when  he  was  Usher 
44  to  Mr.  Knox,  who  kept  the  free-school  at  Lynn 
44  in  1758.  What  he  asserted  in  the  paper  left 
44  upon  the  table  the  night  before  his  execution, 
44  particularly  as  to  his  morals,  was  not  true,  for  he 
44  brought  a  young  woman  to  Lynn,  whom  he  pre- 
44  tended  to  be  his  niece,  and  lived  with  her  on 
44  the  most  intimate  terms  in  defiance  of  all  his 
44  boasted  purity ;  for  when  the  constables  took 
44  him  there  and  conveyed  him  to  York,  this  woman 
44  proved  to  be  his  mistress  only,  and  no  rela- 
44  tion.  He  was  then  54  years  old,  she  not 

*  He  was  Curate  and  Rector  of  this  parish  55  years,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  chancel. 
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“  above  30*  He  was  about  5  feet  8  inches  high 
“  remarkably  straight  limbed,  and  well  made  ;  and 
“  I  heard  him  say  that  when  young  he  could 
“  wrestle  with  and  throw  any  man  he  ever  met 
“  I  believe  he  had  been  miserable  from  the  time  of 
“  Clark’s  death,  for  when  at  Lynn  he  carefully 
“  avoided  that  sort  of  company  for  which  his 
“  abilities  eminently  qualified  him;*f-  nor  can  he 
“  be  said  to  have  associated  with  any  company, 
66  making  it  his  practice  to  rise  very  early  and  go 
“  to  a  baker’s  office  near  where  he  lived,  and  stay 
“  there  until  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
“  in  school.  He  seldom  appeared  in  the  public 
u  and  most  frequented  streets,  but  walked  in  the 
“  fields  adjoining  to  Lynn,  by  himself,  muffled  up 
“  in  a  horseman’s  great  coat,  and  a  flapped  hat. 
“  In  June,  1758,  he  was  accidentally  discovered  at 
66  Lynn,  by  a  man  who  came  out  of  Yorkshire  with 
66  a  stallion ;  and  from  the  information  he  gaye, 
“  when  Houseman  was  apprehended  Aram  also 
“  was  arrested.” 

Mr.  H.  next  relates  that,  to  a  MS.  copy  of  his, 
of  T.  Hood’s  poem  of  Eugene  Aram,  Lond.  1831, 
this  Mr.  Beatniffe  subjoined  the  following  note. 

*  See  my  Memoirs,  p.  46.  I  guessed  her  age  from  various 
circumstances  to  have  heen  about  27,  so  that  we  agree  as 
to  age. 

t  The  following  depositions  will  show  the  complete  fallacy 
of  this  assertion.  Mr.  R.  B.  seems  to  have  strangely  forgot 
himself  and  his  uncle,  &c.  in  this  note. 
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“  His  whole  residence  at  Lynn  was  not  more 

“  THAN  SEVEN  MONTHS.” 

Now,  before  I  proceed  with  Mr.  H.’s  accounts, 
I  must  take  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
a  part  of  the  memoranda  of  this  Mr.  R.  Beatniffe, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  Aram  of  the 
charge  relating  to  the  young  woman  whom  he 
brought  with  him  to  Lynn,  but  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  my  readers  the  impropriety  of  forming 
hasty  judgments,  and  putting  the  worst  construc¬ 
tion  upon  a  man’s  conduct  with  whom  we  are  but 
slightly  acquainted.  Of  this  he  will  see  an  instance 
by  turning  to  page  5  and  46  of  my  44  Memoirs.” 
Yes  !  Aram  did  indeed  bring  a  young  woman  with 
him  to  Lynn,  and  a  most  interesting,  intelligent, 
and  affectionate  young  woman,  too.  A  girl  who 
admired  and  loved  him  beyond  all  other  human 
beings ;  and  had,  for  his  sake,  abandoned  her 
mother,  her  family,  and  friends  in  Yorkshire. 
But  who  was  this  beloved  female  ?  Why,  his  own 
daughter,  Sally,  to  be  sure  ;  who  afterwards  clung 
to  him  in  this  county  until  they  were  separated  by 
his  death.  But  why  did  he  represent  her  as  his 
niece  ?  Why,  evidently,  to  avoid  those  inquiries 
which  would  have  ensued  had  he  called  her  his 
daughter  ;  and  that  scandal  which  would  have 
arisen  had  he  not  claimed  her  as  a  near  relative . 
Besides  this,  she  was,  as  old  people  have  told  me, 
his  express  image,  in  person,  in  demeanor,  and 
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in  taste  ;  so  that  suspicions  must  have  arisen,  and 
would  have  ruined  his  moral  reputation,  at  Lynn, 
had  he  introduced  her  in  any  other  character  than 
that  of  his  44  niece.”*  It  is  certain,  however, 
from  various  testimony,  that  no  suspicions  did 
arise — that  he  had  respectable  youth  of  both  selves 
under  his  tuition — that  he  kept  the  best  company, 
and  bore  a  most  44  unexceptionable ”  character. 
So  that  Mr.  Beatniffe’s  misgivings  of  poor  Aram, 
like  those  of  Dr.  Knox  on  another  subject,  were, 
assuredly,  occasioned  by  his  unhappy  fate. 

As  the  subsequent  evidence  will  show  how 
little  the  Norwich  bookseller  knew  of  Eugene  and 
his  associates,  during  his  seven  months’  residence 
with  Dr.  Knox,  I  shall  make  no  further  comment, 
but  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

44  I  remember  (continues  Mr.  H.)  to  have  heard 
64  Mr.  Knox,  master  of  the  school  at  Lynn,  say, 
44  after  Aram’s  arrest,  that,  at  a  Christmas 
44  vacation,  when  he  had  taken  a  considerable  sum 
44  of  money  of  his  boarders,  Aram,  one  night,  came 
44  softly  into  his  bedchamber,  and  on  Knox’s  asking 
44  what  he  wanted,  he  replied  he  came  to  tell  him 

44  something  about  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  D - d, 

44  to  which  Mr.  Knox  observed  that  that  was  an  im- 

*  It  is  highly  probable  that  Aram  boarded  his  “  niece ”  Sally 
at  the  44  baker’s  office,”  and  gave  her  instructions  as  his 
time  permitted.  Perhaps  he  taught  other  females  at  the  same 
place. 
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“  proper  time  and  place,  and  ordered  himtogo  away, 
“  which  he  did.  This  was  much  talked  of  at  Lynn 
“  after  Aram’s  arrest.  But,  as  he  lived  with 
“  Mr.  Knox  some  months  after,  and  was  enter- 
“  tained  without  any  suspicion,*  it  would  not  be 
“  justifiable  to  draw  conclusions  from  this  circum- 
“  stance.” 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  T.  H.,  Esq.,  dated 
20th  February,  1833. 

“  As  to  Eugene  Aram,  I  remember  hearing 
“my  mother  speak  of  having  seen  him,  and  his 
“  peculiar  appearance ;  but  the  circumstance  was 
“  not  much  talked  of  then,  the  wonder  having 
“  subsided ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  all  great 
“  and  notorious  men  to  rest  for  a  time,  and  have 
“  their  lives  and  actions  brought  forward  again 
“  with  an  interest  increasing  often  with  the  lapse 
“  of  time.  So  has  it  been,  I  think,  with  Aram. 
“  When  very  young,  I  was  at  the  school  at  Lynn, 
“  where  he  had  been  usher  ;  but  I  recollect 
“  scarcely  any  anecdote  of  him  then  current. 
“  There  was  a  room  where  it  was  said  he  had 
“  slept,  which  was  thought  to  be  haunted,  and  a 
“  report  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering 
“  about  the  house  at  nights ;  and  one  night,  in 
“  particular,  was  seen  on  the  staircase  near  the 
“  master’s  bed-room  door,  soon  after  the  boys  had 

*  I  beg  the  reader  to  remember  this  fact,  and  that  his 
whole  residence  was  but  about  seven  months. 
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“  returned  from  the  holidays.  And  after  his  trial 
“  and  condemnation ,  an  idea  arose  that  he  meant 
“  to  rob  the  master,  as  in  those  days  (without 
“  banks)  the  master  had,  probably,  a  considerable 
“  sum  of  money  in  hand.” 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Hev.  S.  A.,  of 
Lynn,  to  T.  H.  B.,  Esq. 

66  In  returning  you  the  6  Memoirs  of  Eugene 
“  Aram,’  I  have  first  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
“  and  to  send  you  the  very  slender  particulars 
“  which  can  now  be  gathered  only  from  my  memory. 
“  I  was  not  four  years  old  when  the  circumstance 
“  occurred  at  Lynn  ;  but  I  have  heard  the  whole 
66  which  appears  to  have  been  known,  or  even  con¬ 
jectured,  by  those  who  knew  his  person  here,  or 
“  who  were  led  to  suspect  more  than  could  be 
66  proved  :  and  I  was  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
66  the  Magistrate  who  committed  him,  and  with 
“  some  of  his  pupils  in  the  Grammar  School,  that 
“  I  have  little  doubt  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any 
66  traditionary  anecdotes  in  addition  to  those  which 
u  have  already  been  made  the  subject  of  biography. 
66  One  circumstance  respecting  the  master  of  the 
“  school  is,  I  know,  completely  erroneous.  It 
“  was  a  Mr.  Knox  to  whom  Aram  was  an  usher, 
“  and  I  well  recollect  to  have  heard  from  Mr. 
u  Turner,  who  was  mayor  of  Lynn,  in  that  year, 
“  that  Mr.  Knox  described  his  alarm  at  being 
“  awaked  by  finding  Aram  in  his  bed-room  ;  and 
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“  that  the  answer  was  so  confused  as  not  to  have 
“  been  quite  satisfactory,  though  he  did  not  appear 
“  to  have  apprehended  a  guilty  intention  and 
“  if  he  had  just  received  the  amount  of  the  boys’ 
“  bills  this  must  have  occurred  to  him.  Knox  died 
“  in  1760,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  David 
“  Lloyd,  who  had  been  an  assistant  at  an  academy 
66  in  Deptford,  and  was  then  a  young  man.  He 
66  was  ordained  late  in  life,  and  obtained  a  degree  of 
66  LL.D.  at  Oxford,  as  a  ten  year  man.  His 
“  Son  was  Hebrew  Professor  at  Cambridge, and 
“  has  not  long  been  dead.  The  father  died  in 
“  1794.  How  long  Aram  was  resident  at  Lynn  I 
“  cannot  now  ascertain.  One  of  his  pupils  has  not 
“  been  dead  more  than  two  years,  and  it  was  at 
“  the  house  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Mr  Wea- 
“  therhead,  the  discovery  was  first  made  by  a 
“  horse-dealer  from  Yorkshire. 

66  Aram  seems  to  have  been  justly  described  as 
“  6  a  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery’ ;  as  solitary 
“  and  cheerless  in  his  rambles.  Whether  his  wonder- 
“  ful  talents  were  really  appreciated  in  this  neigh- 
u  bourhood  I  have  no  clue  to  ascertain.  The 

*  I  shall  prove  to  the  reader,  hereafter,  that  if  this 
happened  after  a  Christmas  vacation,  Aram  must  have  just 
come  to  Lynn ;  and  Knox  must  have  suspected  him  had  there 
been  anything  mysterious. 

The  Author  remembers  him  perfectly,  and  also  Dr. 
Craven,  the  master  of  St.  John’s — one  of  Aram’s  Pupils. — See 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1794,  p.  1153. 
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“  Weatherheads  were  much  older  than  myself,  but 
“  I  knew  them  well,  and  a  very  intelligent  Lady, 
“  who  was  my  sister’s  intimate  friend,  has  often 
“  mentioned  to  me  that  she  was  instructed  by 
“  Aram  ;  and  a  small  Memoir  which  was  published 
“  at  the  time  is,  or  ought  to  be,  among  my  pam- 
“  phlets,  with  Miss  Lidderdale’s  name  in  the 
44  fly  leaf.  He  was  spending  a  great  part  of  the 
“  holidays  at  Mr.  Weatherhead’s,  when  the  York- 
“  shireman  recognized  him.  You  are  aware  that 
“  Paley,  when  about  16,  was  present  at  Aram’s 
“  trial,*  and  attributed  the  conviction  of  the 
“  prisoner  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  defence  ;  and  in 
“  a  subsequent  conversation,  quaintly  observed, 
“  that  ‘he  got  himself  hanged  by  his  cleverness.’ 

“  The  6  Memoir’  of  Aram  says  something  about 
“  a  correspondence  with  a  Mr.  Clayton  of  Lynn 
“on  the  subject.  This  person  could  know  little 
“  or  nothing  of  the  town  till  30  years  after  the 
“  transaction,  when  he  left  an  attorney’s  office  in 
“  London.  He  died  lately  at  the  age  of  86  or  87- 
“  In  short,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  person  remains 
“  at  Lynn  who  can  furnish  any  authentic  anecdote. 
“  If  I  could  meet  with  one  whom  I  this  instant 
“  recollect,  as  two  years  older  than  myself,  I  would 
“  try  to  collect  what  he  may  have  heard  from  his 
“  family.”  &c. 

*  See  Meadley’s  Memoirs  of  Paley,  2nd  Edit.  Edinb. 

1810,  p.  7. 
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“July  21st,  1832. 

“  At  the  moment  of  my  writing  this  my  friend 
“  Mr.  H.  has  called ;  he  was  a  pupil  under  Dr. 
“  Lloyd,  but  what  is  more  to  the  point,  he  remem- 
“  bers  an  old  gentleman,  a  visitor  to  his  mother, 
“  who  was  housekeeper  to  Knox  when  Aram  was 
“  apprehended.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  affair 
“  from  this  quarter.  He  believes  the  circumstance 
“  of  his  being  in  the  chamber  was  correct,  but  he 
“  has  his  doubts  about  the  change  of  name.  His 
“  remembrance  is  that  the  horse-dealer,  on  calling 
“  at  Mr.  Weatherhead’s,  at  Ingendsthorpe,  noticed 
“  Aram,  and  inquired  about  him,  &c.  The  house - 
“  keeper  described  his  gloomy  aspect,  his  6  flapped 
“  hat,’  and  his  frequent  melancholy,  lengthened 
“  turns  in  the  garden  of  the  Schoolhouse,  and 
u  which  were  long  remembered.” 

In  another  letter  dated  August  21st,  1832,  the 
same  gentleman  writes  as  follows : — 

“  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  very  little 
“  which  can  have  come  to  my  knowledge  relative 
“  to  the  extraordinary  narrative  now  so  much 
“  revived.  It  is  in  vain  to  inquire  further  of  my 
“  neighbour,  who  was  only  six  years  old  when 
“  Aram  was  apprehended,  and  who  remembers 
“  even  less  on  the  subject  than  1  had  heard.  With 
“  regard  to  my  intimate  acquaintance,  Admiral  B., 
“  it  is  sufficient  that  he  was  only  nine  years  old  at 
“  the  time,  and  that  he  was  not  a  boarder  in  Knox’s 
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44  house.  James  B.  may  have  spoken  of  the  little 
44  he  knew  of  the  usher,  and  of  the  favourable 

44  CHARACTER  THE  BOYS  HAD  GIVEN  HIM.*  The 

44  two  Weatherheads  must  have  been  14  and  15  at 
44  the  period,  but  they  are  both  gone ;  and  the 
44  testimony  which  I  could  once  have  obtained 
44  from  William  Weatherhead  is  passed  away  with 
44  the  usual  disappointments  of  oral  tradition.  My 
44  chief  recollection  depended  on  Mr.  Charles 
44  Turner  (not  Sir  John,  who  did  not  reside  in 
44  Lynn,  though  he  was  an  alderman  and  a  member 
44  for  the  Town  in  1759)  who  was  present  when 
44  Aram  was  apprehended,  and  must  himself  have 
44  indorsed  the  warrant.  Few  persons  were  more 
44  communicative  to  me,  in  the  early  part  of  my 
44  life,  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  in  Lynn, 
44  and  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house.  He 
44  was  many  years  collector  of  the  customs  at  this 
44  port ;  and  by  his  mother  was  nephew  to  Sir  John 
44  Turner;  and,  what  might  seem  remarkable,  they 
44  were  both  of  the  same  age.  With  some  difficulty 
44 1  have  sought  out  the  pamphlet  which  belonged 
44  to  my  friend  Miss  Lidderdale,  who  had  been 
44  Aram’s  pupil.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
44  Lidderdale,  and  died  in  1787-  I  send  you  the 
44  pamphlet,  though,  perhaps,  a  similar  copy  has 
*4  already  been  in  your  hands.” 


See  the  preface  to  Mr.  Hood’s  Poem,  or  my  u  Memoirs. 
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The  following  is  in  pencil  upon  the  copy  written 
by  the  lady  herself : — 

44  He  was  recognized  by  a  person  from  York- 
44  shire  while  on  a  visit  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weather- 
44  head’s,  of  Heacham,  during  the  vacation  at  Mr. 
44  Knox’s  school  at  Lynn.” 

Richards,  in  his  history  of  Lynn,  has  the 
following  paragraph. 

44  Our  school,  in  Knox's  time ,  was  rendered 
46  very  remarkable  by  having  Eugene  Aram  for  its 
44  usher — a  man  of  uncommon  acquirements  and 
44  learning,  but  still  more  distinguished  by  his 
44  unhappy  and  miserable  exit,  and  by  the  flagitious- 
44  ness  of  at  least  one  part  of  his  life.  He  was 
44  apprehended  here  in  1759,  under  a  charge  of 
44  murder,  committed  in  Yorkshire,  14  years  before, 
44  and  tried  and  convicted  at  York  the  ensuing1 
44  assizes,  and  soon  after  executed.  His  defence  at 
44  his  trial  was  plausible  and  masterly,  but  it  could 
44  not  avail  against  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  The 
44  extent  of  the  learning  in  which  he  had  made 
44  eminent  proficiency  was  wonderful,  considering 
44  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  acquired  it, 
44  and  he  died — a  melancholy  proof  that  a  very 
44  learned  man  may  yet  be  desperately  wicked,  and 
44  commit  the  most  heinous  of  crimes.” 

44  It  is  now  (continues  Mr.  A.)  twenty  years 
44  since  this  history  was  completed.  It  had  come 
44  out  in  numbers  for  several  succeeding  years ;  and, 
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“  at  that  time,  both  the  Weatherheads  were  living, 
and  some  others,  who  must  have  been  pupils  in 
“  the  school.  Richards  was  a  Baptist  Minister, 
44  and  I  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him ; 
44  so  much  so  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
64  calling  upon  him.  I  have  no  doubt  we  had  fre- 
46  quently  conversed  on  the  subject  of  Eugene  Aram ; 
44  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  had  gathered 
44  any  further  materials  than  are  made  use  of  in 
44  this  note.  The  friend  I  mentioned  to  you,  who 
44  will  soon  be  in  his  80th  year,  has  not  supplied 
44  the  slightest  addition  to  the  common  narrative.” 

Communication  from  the  same  gentleman,  or 
from  the  Rev.  J.  H.,  of  Bath ;  who,  inter  alia, 
states  as  follows  : — 

44  The  Rev.  T.  Kidd,  who  was,  a  few  years 
44  since,  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Lynn, 
44  gave  to  me  several  particulars  about  Aram 
44  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate.  Paley  was  about 
“  17  when  he  went  to  hear  the  trial  of  Aram. 
44  His  Father  lent  him  his  mare.  He  had  to  ride 
44  60  miles,  and  had  many  tumbles  on  his  way. 
44  The  Rev.  Wm.  Davy,  brother  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
44  Davy,  master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  was 
44  on  the  play-ground  when  Aram  was  arrested. 
44  He  was,  certainly,  in  Mr.  Knox’s  bed-room 
44  at  two  in  the  morning.  The  room  is  divided 
44  from  Aram’s  room  by  a  staircase  on  the  opposite 
44  side.  They  are  about  ten  yards  apart.  After 
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<4  this  occurrence  Knox  had  very  strong  fastenings 
“  put  to  his  chamber,  which  are  still  there.  There 
u  was  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  Knox’s 
“  hands  at  the  time/'’ 

“  Dr.  Kippis  has,  in  the  Biogr.  Brit.,  assigned 
66  a  long  article  to  Aram,  and  it  is  the  fullest  ac- 
“  count.  When  some  one  remarked  to  him  that  a 
u  murderer  should  not  have  a  place  there,  he 
“  replied,  that  Aram  was  entitled  to  it  as  a  distin¬ 
ct  guished  literary  character.”* 

Captain  D - y  of  the  Royal  Navy  (nephew 

of  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.)  who  resides  near  Heacham, 
informed  me,  in  September,  1832,  that  he  has 
“  heard  much  of  Eugene  Aram  from  Dr.  Wea- 
u  therhead,  of  Heacham.  Aram  was  staying  with 
“  Dr.  W.,  and  working  with  him,  in  his  garden, 
u  during  the  winter  vacation,  on  a  very  cold  morning, 
“  chiefly  to  keep  themselves  warm,  when  a  horse- 
“  dealer,  from  Yorkshire,  presented  himself,  and 
“  asked  to  look  at  a  horse  which  Dr.  W.  had  to  sell. 
“  The  horse-dealer  observed  that  he  knew  the  gen- 
“  tleman  who  was  working  in  the  garden,  over  the 
“  hedge;  that  his  name  was  Aram — 6  yes,  replied 
“  Dr.  W.,  it  is.’-f-  The  horse-dealer  said  nothing 
“  more,  but  when  he  returned  into  Yorkshire,  he 
46  reported  the  circumstance,  and  a  warrant  was 
“  sent  for  his  apprehension. 

*  Vide  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  60.  p.  324. 

+  Consequently  Aram  assumed  no  fictitious  name  to  con¬ 
ceal  himself. 
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u  Dr.  Weatherhead  said  he  could  not  help 
“  observing  that  Aram,  in  turning  up  the  ground, 
“  carefully  put  aside  the  worms, *  that  he  might  not 
6i  injure  them,  and  he  was  astonished  to  find  a  man 
“  of  so  much  humanity  charged  with  murder. 

“  Captain  D - y  has  heard  the  late  Dr. 

66  Parr  speak  of  Aram’s  defence  in  the  highest 
“  terms  of  approbation,  both  for  eloquence  and 
“  reasoning.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sp - n  of  F — — ,  in  Norfolk, 

says,  that  66  according  to  the  account  he  has  heard, 
u  when  residing  at  Lynn,  Aram  was  found  opening 
“  and  examining  the  drawers  in  Mr.  Knox’s 
“bed-chamber;  and,  when  disturbed,  affected  to 
“  wake,  suddenly,  and  excused  himself  on  the 
“  pretence  that  he  was  subject  to  walk  in  his  sleep  !” 

Mr.  Beatniffe  here  again  subjoins  a  note,  viz., 
“  His  whole  residence  at  Lynn  was  not  more 

“  THAN  SEVEN  MONTHS.” 

Having,  now,  gone  through  the  Norfolk  depo¬ 
sitions,  I  must  take  leave  to  sum  up  the  whole 
evidence  as  briefly  as  possible,  and,  passing  over 
the  palpable  blunder  of  Aram’s  having  disguised 
his  name,  and  the  scandalous  imputation  of  his 
cohabiting  with  a  young  woman  whom  he  called 
“  his  niece,”  but  who  was  “  no  relation,”  allow 
me,  my  readers,  once  more,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  story  of  the,  supposedly,  intended  robbery. 

*  “  The  Rev.  Anthony  Hinton  has  borne  a  similar  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  humanity  of  Aram.” 
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Whatever  others  may  think,  or  have  thought, 
of  this  traditionary  account,  to  my  own  mind  it 
recalls  at  once  the  story  by  Dr.  Byrom,  of  the 
66  three  black  crows.”  The  first  edition  is,  that 
Aram’s  footsteps  were  heard  by  Dr.  Knox  on  the 
staircase ;  next,  we  have  him  entering  the  bed- 
room ;  and  lastly,  opening  the  drawers  ;  yet  his 
whole  residence  at  Lynn  was  but  seven  months — 
his  residence  with  Dr.  Knox  “  some  months ” 
after  the  circumstance  took  place — the  Doctor’s 
confidence  in  his  usher  unabated — his  conduct 
“  unexceptionable” — and  Aram’s  company  not 
only  admitted,  but,  seemingly,  courted  by  some 
of  the  most  respectable  gentry  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

What  man  upon  earth,  I  would  ask,  can  believe 
in  the  trumpery  tales  of  Aram’s  immoral  or  sus¬ 
picious  conduct,  who  observes  him  spending  his 
Sundays  at  the  rectory  of  Gay  wood ;  his  holidays 
with  the  Rev.  W.  Weatherhead,  having  under  his 
tuition  not  only  the  sons  of  this  excellent  gentleman, 
but  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Lidderdale  ;  and  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  Dr.  Knox  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  his  arrest  ?  What  man,  who  has  ever  heard  of 
such  families  as  these,  or  of  the  Burneys,  the 
Horners,  the  Cravens,  or  the  Collinses — what  man 
who  knows  the  character  given  of  Eugene  Aram 
by  his  pupils  and  neighbours  at  Knaresborough 
and  Lynn,  and  observes  the  astonishment  every- 
d  2 
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where  excited  by  the  extent  of  his  learning  and 
the  splendour  of  his  talents,  will  believe  in  traditions 
worthy  only  to  be  classed  with  the  nursery-tale  of 
the  haunted  chamber  ? 

“  Permit  me,  my  Lord,  (said  Aram  in  his 
“  beautiful  address  to  the  Court  at  York)  to  call 
“  upon  malignity  itself,  so  long  and  cruelly  busied 
66  in  this  prosecution ,  to  charge  upon  me  an y 
66  immorality  of  which  prejudice  was  not  the 
u  author.  No,  my  Lord,  I  concerted  not  schemes 
“  of  fraud,  injured  no  man’s  person  or  property. 

6 5  My  days  were  honestly  laborious — my  nights 
“  intensely  studious.  And  I  humbly  conceive  my 
“  notice  of  this,  especially  at  this  time,  will  not  be 
“  thought  unseasonable,  or  impertinent  ;  but,  at 
u  least,  deserving  some  attention.  Because,  my 
*6  Lord,  that  any  person  after  a  temperate  use  of 
“  life — a  series  of  thinking  and  acting  regularly, 
“  and  without  one  single  deviation  from  sobriety , 
“  should  plunge  into  the  very  depth  of  profligacy 
“  precipitately,  and  at  once,  is  altogether  improba- 
“  bleand  unprecedented,  and  absolutely  inconsistent 
“  with  the  course  of  things.  Mankind  are  never 
“  corrupted  at  once.  Villainy  is  always  progres- 

66  sive,*  and  declines  from  right,  step  by  step,  till 
4 6  every  regard  of  probity  is  lost,  and  every  sense 
66  of  moral  obligation  perishes.” 


*  My  classical  readers  will  recognize,  in  this  passage,  the 
classic  turn  of  Eugene  Aram’s  mind. 
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But  these  depositions  are  valuable  not  only  as 
they  throw  additional  light  upon  Aram’s  character, 
company,  and  reputation,  but  as  they  correct 
important  mistakes.  It  now  turns  out,  clearly  and 
indisputably,  that  Dr.  Knox  was  the  master  of 
the  Grammar  School  at  Lynn,  in  Aram’s  time, 
and  not  Dr.  Lloyd *  ,*  and  that  Knox  died  in  1760 ; 
that  is,  within  a  few  months  after  Aram. 

This  unfortunate  circumstance,  and  the  lapse 
of  above  70  years,  may  account  for  the  discrepancies 
and  mistakes  observable  in  these  narratives;  which, 
depending  on  traditions,  do  not  weigh  a  feather  in 
the  balance  of  evidence  when  opposed  to  dates 
and  known  facts.  Had  Knox  lived  longer,  we 
should  probably  have  known  something  more  of 
Eugene,  though  in -seven  short  months  he  himself 
could  know  little  more  of  him  than  that  his  talents 
were  of  the  first  order,  and  his  learning  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  profound.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
namely,  that  if  Aram  ever  entered  the  Doctor’s 
bed-room  u  to  tell  him  something  about  his  house¬ 
keeper,  Mrs.  D.”  he  must  have  found  his  informa¬ 
tion  correct,  or  probably  so,  otherwise  he  would 
have  withdrawn  from  him  his  confidence  and  sus¬ 
pected  his  honesty  ;  but  no  such  thought  ever 
entered  his  brain  before  his  usher  was  arrested. 


*  This  blunder  has  been  most  extensively  propagated  since 
its  first  appearance  in  the  “  Literary  Gazette.” 
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But  the  bed-room  tale  stands  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  posthumous  reputation  of  Eugene 
Aram  that  I  cannot  allow  it  to  rest  here,  but  will 
attack  its  credibility  by  evidence  of  another  kind. 
The  affair  is  said  to  have  occurred  after  the 
Christmas  vacation  (which  means  soon  after  it),  and 
while  Knox  is  presumed  to  have  had  the  amount 
of  the  school-boys'’  bills  in  his  apartment.  Now, 
dates  are  stubborn  things ;  and,  by  a  test  of  this 
kind,  we  will  try  its  probability. 

In  the  first  place  I  assume  it,  as  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  Aram’s  whole  residence  at  Lynn  was  but 
for  66  seven  months ,”  because  he  himself  stated  this 
before  Thornton  the  Magistrate,  and  because  Mr. 
Beatniffe,  and  another,  twice  corrobate  this  truth. 
Now,  it  was  on  the  1st  of  August,  1758,  that  the 
bones  of  the  Jew-boy  and  of  Clark  were  discovered; 
and  Houseman  was  committed  to  York  Castle  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  month ;  when  the  warrant 
was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Aram.  That 
this  arrest  took  place  early  in  Autumn  is  manifest 
from  two  circumstances. — First,  because,  according 
to  Mr.  Beatniffe,  the  horse-dealer  had  recognized 
him  in  the  June  of  that  Year ;  and,  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  Aram’s  daughter,  Betty,  and  Polly  Powell  had 
been  “  milking  in  the  fields”  when  he  was  brought 
to  Knaresborough.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  this 
was  in  August,  or  early  in  September,  and  deduct¬ 
ing  seven  months  will  bring  us  back  to  the  return  of 
the  scholars  to  Lynn,  after  the  Christmas  vacation. 
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It  is,  moreover,  manifest  that  Aram  spent 
“  great  part  of  the  holidays”  during  this  period  at 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Weatherhead’s  of  Heacham,  and 
that  they  worked  together  in  his  garden  “  to  keep 
themselves  warm.”  That  it  was  the  winter  vaca¬ 
tion,  too,  is  evident  from  other  circumstances. 
There  is  the  “  large  flapped  hat”  and  “  horseman’s 
great  coat”  in  which  Aram  sallied  forth,  “  muffled 
up,”  to  take  his  rambles  through  the  dreary  marshes 
of  Lynn,  or  his  lonely,  lengthened,  melancholy, 
turns  in  the  school-gardens,  and  there  is  the  general 
absence  of  u  his  niece” — his  beloved  Sally — who, 
certainly,  preferred  the  warmth  of  the  “baker’s 
office”  to  these  excursions ;  so  that,  whether  the 
horse-dealer  recognized  Aram  in  June  or  January 
is  of  no  consequence,  for  he  was  most  assuredly  at 
Lynn,  during  the  Christmas  of  1757? — and  was, 
as  certainly,  j  ust  arrived  there. 

Well,  then,  his  introduction  and  prospects  at  this 
famous  school,  at  Lynn,  were  evidently  very  cheer¬ 
ing  and  promising.  But  how  does  his  supposed  in¬ 
tentions  upon  Knox, immediately  after  his  arrival , 
correspond  with  other  circumstances  ?  With  the 
unsuspicious  mind  of  Knox  ?*  The  darkness  of 
nights  in  February  ?  How  could  he  know  where 

*  One  of  the  Norfolk  Clergymen  states,  in  his  letter,  that 
Knox  would  not  allow  the  warrant  to  be  served  on  Aram  until 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  on  a  charge  for  murder.  This 
indicates  his  opinion  of  and  respect  for  his  usher. 
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Knox  kept  his  money  ?  and  how  was  he  to  find  it 
without  a  light  ?  Besides,  how  does  it  comport 
with  probability  that  a  man  of  Aram’s  u  high  and 
proud  spirit” — visiting  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hinton, 
Beatniffe,  Weatherhead,  and  others — a  man  whose 
situation  was  most  promising ,  and  whose  character 
was  his  fortune,  would  have  come  to  Knox's  bed¬ 
chamber  with  an  improper  intention  ? — Impos¬ 
sible — the  tale  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
course  of  nature.  I  therefore  leave  the  subject  to 
the  reader’s  reflection,  in  the  firm  conviction  that 
he  will  give  in  a  more  deliberate,  dispassionate, 
rational,  and  merciful  verdict  upon  poor  Aram, 
than  did  the  jury  at  York  upon  his  trial. 

No  man,  who  was  a  distinguished  ornament  and 
a  real  blessing  to  his  country,  has  ever,  in  my 
opinion,  met  with  a  more  ungrateful  return,  and 
worse  treatment  than  poor  Aram.  Not  only  his 
person,  but  his  memory  has  been  attempted  to 
be  consigned  to  perpetual  ignominy.  His  justifica¬ 
tion  or  exculpation  of  himself,  and  his  observations 
on  his  adversaries,  have  been  studiously  and  care¬ 
fully  suppressed ,  and  the  most  rank  and  glaring 
forgeries,  of  his  confessions  and  repentance,  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  public.  I  have  in  my  own 
possession,  at  this  moment,  no  fewer  than  three 
“  last  dying  speeches,”  written  in  the  most  vulgar 
and  disgusting  style,  after  his  death,  by  the 
Tyburn  historians ;  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  sake 
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of  gain  ;  but,  principally,  to  appease  a  suspecting 
and  dissatisfied  public.  This  is  monstrous.  To 
injure  such  a  man  while  living  was  surely  bad 
enough,  but  to  blast  his  name  and  memory  by  lies 
and  forgeries,  after  death,  is  a  crime  so  infamous 
that  it  wants  a  name.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
ability  of  these  bunglers  has  fallen  far  short  of  their 
inclinations,  and  where  they  meant  to  produce 
conviction,  they  have  only  excited  contempt  or 
laughter.  When,  indeed,  we  behold  the  lines  written 
by  Eugene  in  his  cell  just  before  he  expired, — so 
philosophic,  so  classical,  so  romantically  lofty, 
uncommon,  and  affecting,  and  then  turn  to  the 
low  and  rascally  filth  of  his  traducers,  we  are 
astonished  at  their  impudence  no  less  than  at  their 
want  of  feeling.  As  to  their  betters  or  abetters, 
if  they  expected  that  the  mournful  tragedy  of 
the  gallows  and  gibbet  was  to  be  for  ever  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  pantomime  of  “  hush,”  they  have 
been  deceived. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a 
sketch,  or  bird’s-eye  view,  of  Aram’s  life  and 
family,  and  a  few  other  particulars,  gleaned  from 
the  Registers  of  the  Chapelry  of  M  iddlesmoor,  in 
Netherdale,  and  from  those  of  Knaresborough  and 
Marton-cum-Grafton,  or  other  documents  in  my 
possession.  To  begin  with  the  first,  we  have 

“  Ramsgill,  1704.  Eugenius  Aram,  son  of 
“  Peter  Aram,  baptized  the  2d  of  October.” 
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44  Loftus,  1731 .  Ugenius  Aram  and  Anne  Spence, 
“  married  May  4th,  after  banns  twice  published.” 

66  Loftus,  1731-2.  Anna,  daughter  of  Eugenius 
Aram,  baptized  January  23d.” 

In  my  copy  of  Gent's  History  of  Ripon  I  find 
among  the  subscribers  to  the  work  1.  44  Mr.  Peter 
“  Aram,  author  of  a  poem  on  Studley  Park.— 
2.  44  Mr.  Eugenius  Aram.” 

This  book  was  printed  in  1735.  Eugene 
appears  to  have  removed  from  Netherdale  to 
Knaresborough  in  1734.  He  was,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  just  settled  there  when  he  gave  in  his 
name  as  a  subscriber  with  his  father. 

Before  I  come  to  Aram's  house  at  Ripon,  and 
his  family  at  Knaresborough,  I  must  extract  from 
a  note  annexed  to  a  reprint  of  Hargrove's  work,  the 
following  paragraph,  which  is  probably  correct, 
though  published  anonymously. 

44  Eugene  Aram  taught  school  at  Gouthwaite 
44  Hall,  in  Netherdale,  the  residence,  in  former 
44  times,  of  the  Yorkes.  Ramsgill  was  the  place 
44  where  he  commenced  his  professional  labours, 
64  and  gaining  some  popularity,  as  a  teacher,  among 
44  the  respectable  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
44  was  accommodated  with  a  room  at  Gouthwaite 
44  Hall,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  Ramsgil], 
44  and  entrusted  with  the  education  of  their  sons. 
44  Here  he  had  under  his  care  the  late  John  Horner, 
44  Esq.,  of  Hull,  and  his  brother,  George  Horner, 
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66  deputy-paymaster  of  his  Majesty’s  forces  at 
“  Guadaloupe,  where  he  died.  These  Gentlemen 
“  were  weekly  boarders,  their  friends  living  on 
“  a  paternal  estate,  a  few  miles  distant,  in  the 
“  Chapelry  of  Middlesmoor.  Here,  in  addition  to 
“  these  respectable  pupils,  Eugene  Aram  was  the 
66  first  instructor  of  the  late  William  Craven,  D.D., 
66  whose  father  lived  at  Gouthwaite  Hall.  Dr. 
“  Craven  finished  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and 
“  became  Master  of  St.  John’s  College  and  Profes- 
“  sor  of  Arabic  in  that  University.  When  at 
“  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
u  Lloyd,*  Eugene  Aram  had  under  his  care  the  late 
66  scientific  and  celebrated  Admiral,  James  Burney, 
u  the  companion  of  Captain  Cook,  in  two  of  his 
“  voyages  round  the  world,  and  brother  to  that 
“  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  Dr.  Charles  Burney 
66  of  Greenwich.” 

Aram’s  house  in  Bondgate,  Ripon — 

In  a  printed  list  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
houses  in  Bondgate,  entitled  to  an  average  rent, 
and  who  have  cattlegates  on  Quarry  Moor,  I  find, 
in  17^  thirty-five  persons  whose  names  are  given ; 
and  the  31st  name  is  spelled  thus — “  Eugenious 
Airham.” 

On  Mr.  Humphrey’s  plan  of  Ripon,  and  this 
list,  he  stands  No.  922,  and  appears  to  have  been 

*  This  blunder  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Literary 
Gazette  of  1831. 
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owner  of  a  cottage,  and  entitled  in  respect  thereof 
to  the  yearly  sum  of  two  shillings  and  seven-pence 
halfpenny,  besides  a  cattlegate.  The  owner  of 
this  cottage  in  1823  was  one  Thos.  Wood,  and  it 
was  occupied  by  one  David  Horsfield.  From  the 
certificate  book  of  Knaresborough  I  extract  the 
following  entry :  “  12  May,  1732.  For  Eugenius 
Aram,  from  Aismonderby,  with  Bondgate  and 
Liberty  of  Ripon,  granted.” 

In  1734,  Aram,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friend 
William  Norton,  Esq.,  who  sent  a  horse  for  him, 
repaired  to  Knaresborough  to  teach  school,  and 
was  u  well  accepted  and  esteemed”  there.  *  Here 
he  appears  to  have  attained  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
and  to  have  read  the  Pentateuch,  amongst  other 
works  of  antiquity  ;  and  here  he  staid  till  the  18th 
of  April,  1745  ;  that  is,  for  about  six  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Clark,  when  he  went  to  London  and 
various  places  in  the  South  of  England,  in  the 
character  of  usher,  and  “  afterwards  went  to  the 
“  free-school  at  Lynn.”-f- 

That  a  “  long  interval”  occurred  between 
Aram's  leaving  Knaresborough  and  this  period, 

*  It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Richard  Collins,  a  son  of  Mr. 
Janies  Collins,  the  Vicar’s  brother,  was  Aram’s  pupil ;  so  that 
his  boys  were  of  a  respectable  description. 

t  Mr.  Hunter,  Historian  of  South  Yorkshire,  has  obligingly 
told  me  that,  when  a  boy,  he  remembers  to  have  heard  that 
Aram’s  first  remove  was  to  Catcliffe,  an  obscure  village,  near 
Rotherham — but  this  is  an  evident  mistake. 
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may  very  well  be  credited  when  we  perceive  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  it  both  in  literature  and 
science — a  proficiency,  indeed,  much  greater  than 
most  men  could  attain  during  a  long  life.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Celtic,  in  particular,  appears 
to  have  been  most  wonderful,  and  no  man,  I  believe, 
since  his  death,  has  dared  to  project  such  a  Lexicon 
as  he  was  preparing,  under  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  At  length,  however,  in  1757*  ar|d 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  he  went  to  Lynn, 
was  recognized  by  the  horse-dealer,  and  arrested  in 
September.  The  gentlemen  about  Lynn,  I  have 
heard,  would  have  given  bail  to  any  amount  for  his 
appearance  to  take  his  trial,  but  this  was  of  course 
refused. 

While  Aram  was  in  York  Castle  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Wallace,  the  following  letter, 
which  has  since  been  printed. 

u  Goon  Sir, 

“  If  you  can  procure,  and  at  the  same  time 
“  excuse  the  trouble,  the  Monastacon  Eboracense, 
“  a  Catullus,  and  any  Welch  Dictionary,  they  will 
“  be  very  acceptable — divert  the  tediousness  of 
“  these  hours,  and  alleviate  a  few  of  the  many  dis- 
“  satisfactions  of  this  place. 

66  Good  Sir, 

“  Your  most  humble  and  most  obliged  Servant, 

“  E.  ARAM.” 
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Catullus  says — 1.  v.  Ad  Lesbiam  : 

“  Soles*  occidere  et  redire  possunt, 

“  Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux 
“  Nox  est  perpetuo, — una  dormienda." 


The  retentive  and  classic  mind  of  Aram  appears 
to  have  been  engaged  on  this  passage.  But  Aram 
had  a  “  better  hope.1’  “  I  hope,”  says  he,  “  to  rise 
66 fair  and  unblemished .” 


“  Come  gentle  rest — eternal  slumber  fall, 

“  Seal  mine,  that  once  must  seal  the  eyes  of  all, 

“  Calm  and  compos'd  my  soul  her  journey  takes, 

"  No  GUILT  THAT  troubles,  and  no  heart  that  aches, 
“  Adieu,  thou  *Sun  !  all  bright  like  her  arise, 

“  Adieu,  FAIR  friends  !  and  all  that's  good  and  wise." 

A  letter  has,  of  late,  been  published  as  one  of 
the  letters  which  Aram  addressed,  while  a  prisoner 
in  York  Castle,  to  the  then  Vicar  of  Knaresborouob. 

o 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  or  by  whose 
sanction,  it  has  been  given  to  the  public ;  nor  why 
Mr.  Hargrove,  who  certainly  knew  of,  and  could 
have  had  a  copy,  did  not  introduce  it  into  his  work.f 
But  this  is  all  immaterial,  for  it  bears  internal 
evidence  of  being  genuine.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  it  is  so  ;  and  no  good  man,  I  think,  can  read 
it  without  an  aching  heart,  or  an  indignant  mind. 

t  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Hargrove  was  well  acquainted 
with  this  letter,  and  his  suppression  of  it,  which  is  all  of  a 
piece  with  his  other  concealments  (to  say  the  least  of  it),  does 
not  look  well. 
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“  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins*  Vicar  of  Knares- 
“  borough — 

“  Reverend  Sir, 

u  I  know  not,  loaded  with  public  odium  as  I 
“  am,  and  charged  with  a  crime — nay  a  complica- 
“  tion  of  crimes,  all  of  which  I  detest,  whether  I 
“  ought  to  be  solicitous  to  procure  any  thing  in 
“  support  of  life,  particularly  under  such  aggra- 
“  vated  circumstances,  wherein  it  is  better  to  die 
“  than  to  live  ;  but  the  propensities  of  nature  are 
“  strong,  her  calls  frequent  and  importunate,  and 
“  few  but  have,  or  think  they  have ,  some  interest 
66  to  some  social  connexions  or  other ,  not  easily 
“  dispensed  with .  Admonished  by  these,  but  most 
“  by  the  generous  concern  you  bear  for  humanity, 
u  however  distressed,  and  wherever  situated,  I 
“  venture  to  ask,  and  that  with  reluctance 
u  enough,  that  you  would  charitably  intercede 
66  for  something, how,  and  to  whom  you  think  proper, 
“  whereby  to  render  the  remains  of  being  a  little 
u  more  supportable — a  little  less  uneasy ,  if  you 
“  conceive  it  not  inconsistent  with  your  convenience 
“  and  character  to  serve 

“  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

“  E.  ARAM.” 

It  is  added  by  the  publisher  that  “  Mr.  Collins 
shewed  this  letter  to  some  friends,  when  five 
pounds  were  collected  and  sent  to  Eugene.”  I 
hope,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  without  ad¬ 
verting  to  Christian  duties,  that  this  was  the  fact. 
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Poor  fellow  !  to  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
bread  and  water  and  a  bed  of  straw,  or  to  turn 
suppliant  !  How  cruel,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
qualities,  the  feelings,  and  circumstances  of  the 
petitioner  !  Yet,  methinks,  the  proud  spirit  of 
Eugene  would  have  preferred  the  former,  had  not 
another  person  been  dearer  to  him  than  his  own 
self,  and  equally  afflicted.  This  was  his  “  Sally” — 
his  distinguished  and  faithful  daughter,  who  fled 
the  county  pennyless  and  destitute  upon  his  death. 
How  could  any  man,  living  in  those  times,  and 
writing  upon  Aranfs  case,  have  the  heart  to  sup¬ 
press  or  gloss  over  such  matters  as  I  have  brought 
before  the  public  eye  ?  How  could  he  be  so  in¬ 
sensate  as  to  consign  to  oblivion  a  female,  superior 
in  intellect  and  classical  attainments  to  any  woman 
of  the  age,  and,  for  filial  affection,  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  Roman  matron  !* 

But  the  mention  of  “  Sally”  reminds  me  that  I 
have  a  small  account  to  settle,  not  only  with  my 
respected  friend  in  Norfolk,  but  with  some  anony¬ 
mous  writer  or  other,  who,  after  many  hundred  copies 
of  my  memoirs  had  circulated,  began  to  write  about 
her ;  and,  (what  only  provokes  me)  has,  without 
the  slightest  acknowledgment,  garbled  and  spoilt 
that  beautiful  passage  in  one  of  her  letters  which 

*  “  Acilius”  dedicated  a  temple  to  filial  piety  on  the  spot 
where  a  woman  had  lived  who  had  suckled  her  aged  father 
in  prison,  where  he  would  otherwise  have  been  starved  to 
death. 
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I  took  down  verbatim  as  Mr.  Hargrove  gave  it  me, 
and  which  was  literally  this  : — 


“  As  to  my  dear  father,  I  once  believed  that  I 


never  could  have  survived  him  long,  but  time 
“  softens  down  our  sorrows,  and  I  now  console 
“  myself  in  the  persuasion  that  he  is  traversing 
“  the  Elysian  fields,  associated  with  the  kindred 
“  shades  of  his  beloved  Homer  and  Virgil.”* 

Now,  I  never  saw  the  letter  itself,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Hargrove  had  it  ;  having  been 
written,  as  I  understood,  to  a  female  friend ;  but  I 
well  remember  how  much  I  was  struck  when  Mr. 
Hargrove  recited  it  to  me,  and  how  earnestly  I 
besought  him  to  repeat  it.  I  had  often  heard  the 
old  natives  of  Knaresborough  say  that  Sally  was  a 
“  lonely  girl”  ;  that  she  cared  nothing  about 
“ dress,”  and  “finery,”  and  “sweethearts,”  but  a 
great  deal  about  “  books ,”  which  she  carried  out 
into  the  fields,  and  which  were  “  always  Greek  or 
Latin."  Being  at  that  time  a  boy  myself,  and 
engaged  in  Virgil,  at  least,  if  not  Homer,  though 
a  sad  dunce  compared  with  Sally,  I  was  even  then 
captivated  by  her  elegant  and  classic  taste ;  and  I 
am  still  more  so  since  I  have  discovered  the  two 
sources  from  which  she  acquired  it. 

“O  praclarum  diem!”  (says  the  immortal 
Cicero)  “  cum  ad  illud  divinum  animorum  conci¬ 
lium,  ccetumque  proficiscar  ;  cumque  ecc  hac 


*  JEn.  VI.  1.  474  and  638. 
E 
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“  turba,  ccetumque  discedam  !  Proficiscar  enim, 
“  non  ad  eos  solum  viros  de  quibus  ante  dixi, 
u  sed  etiam  ad  Catofiem  meum ,  quo  nemo  vir  melior 
66  natus  est,  nemo  pietate  praestantior.  Interea 
meipse  consolabar,  existimans,  non  longin- 
66  quum  inter  nos  digressum,  et  decessum  fore.”* 
Sally,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  ever  like  her 
father,  classical  in  her  thoughts,  luminous  in  her 
diction,  harmonious  in  her  periods,  aud  affecting 
in  her  sentiments ;  and  it  is  a  sad  loss  to  literature 
that  her  letters  have  perished.  Even  the  solitary 
passage  which  is  quoted  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate  but  for  myself.  Is  it  not  grievous, 
then,  that  a  man  who  can  no  more  comprehend  her 
beauties  than  an  ape  can  understand  those  of  a 
watch  or  a  telescope,  should  make  her  the  parent 
of  his  crack-tooth,  beggarly  language,  and  steal 
from  my  “  Memoirs”  the  chief  ornament  with  which 
they  are  adorned  ?"f* 

I  now  proceed  to  another  matter  never  before 
communicated  to  the  public,  namely,  Houseman’s 

*  Cic.  De  Senectute.  What  a  crowd  of  reflections  rush  upon 
the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  this  passage  !  These,  reader, 
were  the  sublime  and  affectionate  aspirations  of  a  Heathen, 
•who  lived  forty-three  years  before  Christ. 

t  The  anonymous  writer  to  whom  I  allude,  says,  he  “  saw 
“and  conversed  with  Sally  about  the  year  1767,  at  which  time 
“  she  had  two  or  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  might  be 
“about  five  years  old.  They  had  been  educated  by  their 
“  mother,  and  told  us  the  names  of  the  different  utensils  in  the 
“  room  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages”  ! !  What  can 
any  one  think  of  such  an  author? 
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age,  and  the  time  of  his  death,  extracted  from  the 
Register  of  Marton ;  and  of  which  I  have  a  certi¬ 
ficate  under  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  John  Hartley,  the 
curate. 

“  1704,  baptized  May  9th,  Richard,  son  of 
“  Richard  Houseman.” 

“  1777,  May  19th,  buried  Richard  Houseman 
“  of  Knaresborough.” 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Aram  and  Houseman 
were  born  in  the  same  year  ;  but  the  former,  having 
been  baptized  the  2d  of  October,  was,  probably, 
a  few  months  the  younger. 

The  Register  of  Knaresborough  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  entries : — 

“  Baptizati.  Jany.  8th,  1734,  Anne,  Dr.  of 
“  Eujenius  Aram.  1737-  Feby.  22,  Henry,  son  of 
“  Eujenius  Aram.  1739.  Novr.  11,  Elizabeth, 

“  Dam.  of - Aram.  Burials. — 1737*  Octr.  8 

“  Anne,  Dr.  of  Eujenius  Aram.  1761,  Jany.  8 
“  Henry,  Son  of  Widow  Aram.  177^.  Ann 
“  Aram,  Knares.”  This  was  Aram’s  widow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Sally  s  name  nor 
that  of  Joseph,  nor  Jane,  nor  Michael,  should  be 
visible  in  the  forementioned  Registers.  This  inclines 
me  to  think  that  Aram  resided  at  some  place  in 
Netherdale,  besides  Ramsgill  ;  or  that  he  lived, 
after  his  marriage,  at  Ripon.  If  so,  the  Registers 
of  this  Church,  or  that  Chapelry,  only,  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  ages  of  these  children  ;  but  Sally  was 
e  2 
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evidently  born  before  Eugene  came  to  Knares- 
borough,  in  1734,  and  therefore  Mr.  Beatniffe  and 
myself  were  not  far  wrong  when  we  guessed  her  age 
at  from  27  to  30  years. 

Elizabeth  Aram,  before-mentioned,  commonly 
called  u  Betty ,”  married,  at  Knaresborough,  one 
William  Yorke,  a  currier.  They  ultimately  went 
to  live  at  Northallerton,  and  had  eight  children. 
1,  Henry,  who  died  in  London  ;  2,  Solomon, 
a  sailor,  who  died  at  Hull  ;  3,  William,  a 

gardener,  now  living  at  Darlington;  4,  Charlotte, 
who  lived  in  service  with  some  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  died  in  Essex  ;  5,  Mary ;  6,  Elizabeth,  who 

married  one  -  Robinson,  and  is  living  at 

Darlington  ;  and  two  others  who  died  in  infancy. 

Elizabeth,  the  mother,  and  a  daughter  of 
Eugene ,  died  in  Northallerton  workhouse  about 
30  years  ago !  Her  husband  had  deserted  her 
sometime  before  her  death,  which  was  occasioned 
by  a  cancer  in  her  breast. 

66  All  this,”  says  my  worthy  correspondent,  “  I 
66  had  from  an  old  woman  who  was  intimate  with 
66  Betty  Yorke,  and  was  her  next-door  neighbour.” 

Joseph  Aram,  the  saddler  at  Greenhammerton, 
had  a  son  called  Matthew,  or  Matthias,  who,  in  1804, 
was  in  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  as  appears  on  the  roll 
of  Captain  Thompson’s  troop,  which  I  have  seen. 
This  Matthias  afterwards  emigrated  to  America, 
taking  his  mother  and  two  sisters  along  with  him. 
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Houseman  married  the  widow  of  one  Johnson* 
who  had  a  daughter  (Nancy)  by  her  first  husband* 
but  no  issue  by  Houseman.  With  this  his  daughter- 
in-law,  after  her  mother’s  death,  he  lived  ;  and  it  is 
said  she  once  or  twice  cut  him  down  after  he  had 
hung  himself  upon  an  apple-tree  in  his  garden. 
It  was  remarked  by  many  people,  and  long  re¬ 
membered,  that  for  many  years  after  Aram  left 
Knaresborough,  whenever  the  river  there  over¬ 
flowed,  Houseman  was  always  seen  prowling  down 
the  banks,  and  one  old  womam  told  the  coroner 
she  had  once  observed  him  creeping  out  of  St. 
Robert’s  Cave,  and  then  going  to  the  water  to  wash 
his  hands.  The  general  opinion,  afterwards,  was, 
that  he  lived  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  fearing  that 
every  flood  would  expose  the  body  of  Clark  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  that  he  knew  its  exact  position 
and  situation  quite  as  well  as  any  one  could  do,  so 
that  his  guilt  was  notorious. 

When  Anna  Aram  lived  near  the  Low-bridge 
she  could  see,  from  her  windows,  the  remains  of 
her  poor  husband  on  the  gibbet.  These,  as  they 
fell  down,  she  collected  and  interred.  Old  John 
Clint,  who  lived  under  the  rocks,  told  me  this,  and 
that  he  himself  had  buried  one  of  his  hands* 

Aram’s  gibbet  stood  upon  the  forest,  south  or 
south-east  of  the  Low-bridge,  and  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road  leading  thence  to  Plumpton  ;  per¬ 
haps  about  76  or  86  yards.  It  was  studded  with 
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nails  to  prevent  people  from  cutting  it  down- 
When  the  forest  was  enclosed  in  1778  it  was  taken 
away.  The  skeleton  had  disappeared  long  prior  to 
this  time.  The  gibbet-post  may  yet  be  seen  at  the 
Brewer’s  Arms,  formerly  the  Windmill  Inn,  for 
which  it  was  purchased  as  a  balk  or  beam,  by  one 
William  Gowland,  a  joiner,  as  agent  for  one 
Wright,  when  the  house  was  building. 

From  the  maps  and  plans  very  kindly  shewed 
me  by  Mr.  Powell,  Jun.,  solicitor,  and  other  gentle¬ 
men  in  Knaresborough,  I  find  that  Aram's  gibbet 
stood  in  the  south  angle  of  a  parcel  . of  ground 

allotted  to,  or  now  the  property  of,  - Tuton ; 

and  I  am  told  that  that  the  stones  which  were  the 
socket  of  the  shaft  may  yet  be  traced. 

Respecting  St.  Robert’s  Cave,  much  might  be 
told  which  would  interest  the  antiquary,  but  no  one 
else ;  and  as  my,  limits,  also  are  prescribed,  I  pass 
it  over  with  merely  stating  that,  since  it  was  ex¬ 
cavated  and  cleared  out  in  1833,  I  have  been  often 
on  the  spot,  and  have  some  of  the  bones  of  Clark 
in  my  possession.  The  grave  of  the  hermit  was 
also  discovered,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
filled  only  with  sand  and  pebbles  ;  for,  consistently 
with  his  history,  the  hermit  had  never  been  interred 
in  it,  but  was  carried  to  Fountains’  Abbey. 

Whilst  writing  the  last  paragraph,  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  kind  correspondent  at  Knaresbo¬ 
rough,  who  tells  me  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  another 
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skeleton  was  dug  up  on  Thistle  Hill,  near  the  place 
where  the  former  one  was  found ;  but  that  some 
pains  have  been  taken  to  suppress  the  rumour.  If 
these  were  not  the  bones  of  the  Jew-boy,  Levi, 
whose  murder  I  related  in  my  “ Memoirs/’  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think,  from  the  vicinity  of  Thistle 
Hill  to  the  garrison  or  castle  of  Knaresborougb, 
that  many  deposits  of  the  kind  were  made  here¬ 
abouts  during  the  times  of  civil  war. 

But  my  correspondent  relates  a  more  material 
circumstance — namely,  that  an  old  gentleman  has 
lately  shewed  him  a  M.S.  copy  of  a  poem*  written 
by  the  historian,  Thomas  Gent,  in  1758,  upon 
Aram,  Houseman,  &c.,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Clark  was  considered  to  have  been,  himself,  a 
murderer,  even  in  those  days ,  and  while  Aram  was 
yet  living.  This,  if  correct,  is,  to  me,  an  highly 
interesting  disclosure  ;  because  it  fully  corroborates 
what  is  stated  in  my  u  Memoirs, ”  the  traditions  of 
my  old  acquaintance,  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  York  pamphlet  of  the  same  year. 
We  see  now,  very  clearly,  how  Clark  “got  watches 
“and  rings,  and  seals,  aforetimes,  of  goldsmiths, 
“  or  those  who  dealt  in  such  things and  by  what 
means  he  “  grew  so  rich  and  having,  besides, 
his  poor  wife's  fortune  in  his  pocket,  and  a  wallet 


*  I  now  have  a  copy,  but  it  is  too  contemptible  as  a  com¬ 
position  to  be  inserted  here. 
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of  large  silver  upon  his  shoulders,  it  is  evident  that 
his  design,  in  going  to  the  cave  on  a  cold  night  of 
February,  1745,  was  as  rascally  and  detestable 
as  that  of  his  comrades  could  be — nay,  worse,  for 
he  had  abandoned  for  ever  a  young,  innocent,  and 
virtuous  woman,  and  imagined  himself  secure  in 
his  flight  with  his  stolen  treasure. 

Now  if  Aram  was  privy,  with  the  rest,  to  his 
projects  (as  I  fear  he  was)  ;  if  he  went  out  with 
them  to  make  a  partition  and  division  of  the 
plunder,  and  arrangements  for  its  concealment ;  if 
he  also  suspected  Clark  to  have  had  a  criminal 
intercourse  with  his  wife,  as  stated  in  my  Memoirs, 
and  a  quarrel  arose  amongst  the  party,  especially 
betwixt  this  fellow  and  himself,  so  that  blows  were 
exchanged,  I  can  easily  imagine  that  Aram,  without 
much  compunction,  would  give  the  “coup  de 
grace”  to  this  villain,  and  Houseman  would  do  it 
from  other  motives.  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  only  subject  for 
regret  was  that  Eugene  should,  for  a  moment,  have 
contaminated  himself  by  such  society. 

That  Aram  did  not  go  out  on  the  fatal  night 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  killing  Clark,  is 
manifest,  both  from  his  uniform  character,  which 
was  “  unexceptionable ,”  and  from  his  conduct, 
which  was  (however  unsocial)  amiable,  and  humane. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Vicar 
of  Knaresborough  and  his  family,  by  his  own 
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pupils,  and  friends,  and  by  observers  generally, 
with  the  traits  given  of  his  remorse,  and  tenderness, 
even  for  a  worm,  convince  me,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  death  of  Clark  was  preceded  by  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  quarrel ;  and  this  version  only  will 
agree  with  Aram’s  reported  confession,  that,  “  at 
“  first,  he  thought  he  had  done  right,  but  after- 
“  wards  thought  it  wrong.” 

I  have  now,  as  I  fancy,  greatly  “  dispelled  the 
mystery  which  clouds  the  records  of  Eugene 
Aram’s  life.”  I  have  made  known  to  the  public 
his  family,  and  some  of  his  connexions,  his  residence 
at  Knaresborough,  his  school,  and  those  local  and 
private  circumstances  which  brought  on  his  ruin. 
I  have  vindicated  his  character,  discovered  that  of 
his  associates  at  Lynn,  and  shown  that  his  trial  and 
punishment  was,  in  reality,  more  ignominous  to  his 
judges,  and  opponents,  than  to  the  man  himself. 
My  only  regret  is  that,  although  I  have  changed 
the  complexion  of  his  crime,  I  cannot  quite  absolve 
him.  Yet  many  considerations  may  be  urged  in 
mitigation  of  his  guilt,  and  some  of  these  I  have 
glanced  at. 

Seldom,  or  never,  do  I  pass  by  that  beautiful 
building,  which  may  justly  be  considered  the  boast 
and  ornament  of  Wakefield,  the  66  Proprietary 
School,”  dispensing,  as  it  does,  wealth,  gaiety, 
literature,  and  elegance  through  that  charming 
district ;  never  do  I  behold  its  learned  tutors  in 
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their  gowns,  and  graceful  head-scholars  in  their 
walks,  but  my  thoughts  revert  to  the  once  straw- 
thatched  cottage  of  the  66  White  Horse  Yard;” 
where,  for  a  miserable  pittance,  the  Erasmus  of 
England  taught  his  little  school,  while  the  gloomy 
flax-dresser  prowled  over  its  threshold,  and  his 
ominous  Raven  croaked  on  his  perch.  But  then 
comes  the  just  and  striking  passage  of  Mr.  Bulwer 
to  my  mind.  6 6  How  many  noble  natures,  how 
“  many  glorious  hopes,  how  much  of  the  Seraph’s 
“  intellect,  have  been  crushed  into  mire,  or  blasted 
6 c  into  guilt,  by  the  mere  force  of  physical  want.” 

Ah  !  and  how  many  ignoble  natures,  too  ;  how 
many  inglorious  lives,  how  much  of  the  babbler’s 
prattle  have  been  magnified  by  knaves,  and  extolled 
by  mercenaries  from  the  mere  magic  of  rank  or 
wealth !  How  many  fellows,  nursed  in  the  lap 
of  plenty,  and  rioting  in  all  kinds  of  dissipation, 
keeping  their  mistresses  and  cheating  their  trades¬ 
men,  have  monuments  erected  to  their  memories, 
while,  for  one  doubtful  crime,  the  unfortunate 
Aram  was  hung  upon  a  gibbet ! 

Of  all  the  offices  in  society  I  do  not  know 
one  more  important,  more  useful,  or  more  honour¬ 
able,  than  that  of  a  classical  and  scientific  school¬ 
master,  when  filled  by  some  such  man  as  was 
Eugene  Aram.  He  did  not  pretend,  like  many, 
to  that  for  which  he  was  unqualified ;  for  Sages 
might  have  profited  under  such  a  Tutor.  He 
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did  not  assume  his  profession  in  order  to  avoid 
the  toils  of  manual  labour,  but  from  an  innate  love 
of  books.  He  did  not  rob  his  friends  by  inattention 
to  their  boys,  but  afforded  them  the  most  delightful 
satisfaction.  He  did  not  teach  his  pupils,  like  the 
pompous  pedagogues  of  his  day,  to  consider 
learning  as  a  task,  but  as  a  recreation  and  a 
privilege,  and  he  allured  them  to  it  by  the  most 
captivating  means.  From  the  inexhaustible  stores 
of  his  own  mind,  he  displayed  to  them  the  beauties 
of  literature,  and  the  riches  of  science  ;  and  he 
stimulated  the  idle  by  a  comparison  with  his 
“  Sally.”  This  was  Aram’s  peculiar  mode  of 
punishment — the  only  one  in  which  he  delighted, 
and  it  was  as  efficient  as  it  was  ingenious.  It  was 
such  an  appeal,  when  accompanied  by  his  keen 
sarcasms,  as  few  boys  could  withstand.  Boys  are 
generally  pretty  quick  in  comprehending  the  quali¬ 
ties,  the  qualifications,  and  motives  of  their  masters; 
and  Aram’s  scholars,  therefore,  perceiving  his 
aversion  to  corporal  punishment,  were  constrained 
to  love,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  awed  by 
the  dignity  of  his  presence. 

Eugene,  also,  had  no  bad  habits.  He  was  a 
most  sober,  frugal,  and  temperate  man,  full  of 
thought  and  meditation,  and  as  parsimonious  of 
words  as  he  was  of  blows.  It  was,  in  fact,  his 
character  and  talents  which  made  him  so  estimable 
with  the  “  better  sort ”  of  people  ;  while  his  poverty 
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and  gloom  engaged  the  affections  of  the  lower  class.* 
So  popular  was  he,  however,  between  the  two,  that 
for  half  a  century,  at  least,  it  was  the  common  adage, 
4  There  never  was  such  a  master  at  Knaresborough, 
nor  will  there  ever  be  such  another.’ 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Eugene  Aram,  whose 
hard  lot  it  has  been  my  destiny  to  disclose.  Other 
people  may  print  and  reprint  his  trial  and  letters  ; 
may  compose  verses,  or  write  novels  and  dramas  ; 
but  I,  alone,  am  entitled  to  be  considered  his 
biographer.  Every  man  has  his  a  hobby  horse,” 
and  some  ride  strange  ones.  Eugene  has  been 
mine  from  boyhood.  With  unwearied  diligence, 
and  the  most  prying  curiosity,  I  have  investigated 
his  character,  and  I  think  the  great  excellence  of 
Mr.  Bulwer’s  work  consists  in  the  just  conceptions 
which  he  formed  of  it.  But  it  is  a  character 
unique,  and  such  as  belongs  to  no  man  whose 
history  has  yet  been  written.  Even  from  the  short 
sketch  of  it  which  is  known,  we  are  alternately 
reminded  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Plato  ;  a  Linnaeus  or 
an  Aylmer ;  an  Erasmus  or  a  Newton ;  while  its 
attendant  mystery  shrouds  it  in  a  superhuman 
form.  There  are  incidents  also  connected  with  it, 
such  as  the  solitude,  the  gloom,  the  humanity,  and 
penitence  of  the  sufferer  ;  his  beautiful  and  pathetic 

*  I  have  been  much  struck  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Bulwer — 
u  Poverty  makes  some  people  humble,  but  more  malignant.” 
This  indisputable  truth  is  worthy  of  remembrance. 
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appeals ;  his  philosophy  and  fortitude,  and  the 
affectionate  devotion  of  his  Sally,  which  give  to 
reality  the  semblance  of  fiction,  and  invest  it  with 
an  enchanting  interest.  Oh  !  what  an  eclipse  was 
there  on  that  day  which  saw  him  brought  to  an 
ignominious  end  !  “  and  what  a  heart,  too,  must  I 
have  if  I  could  contemplate  without  emotion  that 
decline,  and  that  fall  !”* 

Natives  of  Knaresborough,  do  yourselves  credit ; 
reverse  the  judgment  of  indiscriminating  and  cruel 
men— let  the  world  see  that  the  66  Schoolmaster  is 
indeed  abroad”  in  your  town ;  let  a  subscription 
be  opened  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  let  a  tablet, 
with  a  Latin  or  Greek  inscription,  mark  the  spot 
where  that  mighty  mind  was  employed,  of  which 
your  forefathers  were  unworthy ;  let  his  school  be 
preserved  as  an  interesting  relic. 

Lovers  of  science  and  literature — ye,  especially, 
who  visit  Harrogate,  favour  this  project  (if  com¬ 
menced)  by  the  donation  of  a  shilling  each,  which 
can  hurt  nobody — let  your  names  shew  that  ye  can 
pity  fallen  greatness,  and  would  wish  to  pay  this 
last,  sad  tribute  to  the  unfortunate  Aram. 

And  thou,  sweet  shade  of  my  Eugene,  the 
playfellow  of  my  boyhood,  and  companion  of  my 
riper  years,  be  still  attendant  on  my  leisure  hours, 
and  solitary  musings,  to  gratify  my  love  of 
antiquities,  to  increase  my  love  of  literature,  and 


*  Edmund  Burke. 
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to  teach  me  those  lessons  of  wisdom  which  the 
moral  of  thy  sad  tale  presents.  May  my  defence 
or  apology  for  the  great  spirit  be  a  means  of  placing 
him  in  his  proper  rank  in  our  national  biography. 
And  when  the  accusing  angel  shall  deliver  in  his 
crime ;  when  his  hard  lot,  his  usefulness,  his 
trials,  penitence,  and  sufferings  shall  be  weighed, 
may  the  tear  of  pity  so  prevail  as  to  blot  it  out 
for  ever.* 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  “  SALLY  ARAM.” 
(Vide  p.  57.) 

cc  Full  many  a  Flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

“  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air” — 

And  thus  the  lovely  daughter  of  Eugene 
Bloom’d,  ’till  she  sunk, — the  victim  of  despair. 

Poor  Sally  !  but  for  me  thy  youthful  fame 
To  an  ungrateful  world  had  ne’er  been  told  ; 

But  thou  shalt  live,  and  bright  shall  be  thy  name 
In  the  fair  page  of  history  enroll’d. 

Thy  wond’rous  knowledge,  in  a  rugged  age, 

With  modesty,  and  filial  duty,  crown’d, 

Shall  be  the  future  theme  of  many  a  Sage, 

With  hopes  that  love,  like  Sally’s,  will  be  own’d, 

Where  Bacon  walks  abroad,  and  Gabriel  sings, 

And  Newton  basks  in  uncreated  light ; 

And  Angels  touch  their  harps  of  thousand  strings, 
And  Milton  gazes  with  unclouded  sight, 

There  may’st  thou  meet  thy  Father — Tutor — Friend, 
With  Poets  whom  he  lov’d  while  here  below — 

(The  wise  and  good) ;  there  time  shall  have  no  end, 
Nor  thou  another  separation  know. 


*  Sterne. 


APPENDIX, 

OR  A  FAINT  SKETCH  OF 

EUGENE  AND  SALLY  ARAM. 


It  was  in  the  Summer  of  1550,,  and  when  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  but  14  years  old,  that  she  received  a 
visit  from  Roger  Ascham,  (Schoolmaster  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,)  who  had,  before,  been  struck  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  her  attainments,  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
character. 

When  he  arrived  at  Broadgate,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  with  all  their  attendants,  of 
both  sexes,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  Lady  Jane, 
however,  was  in  her  apartment ;  and  Mr.  Ascham  was 
introduced  to  her  while  reading  the  Phcedon  of  Plato 
in  the  original  Greek .  Astonished  at  what  he  saw, 
Ascham  inquired,  why  she  lost  such  pastime,  as  there 
must  needs  be  in  the  park  ?  At  which,  smiling,  she 
answered — “  I  wis  all  their  sport  is  but  a  shadow  to  the 
“  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas !  good  folk,  they 
“  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  is.  I  will  tell  you, 
“  and  tell  you  a  truth,  which  perchance  ye  will  marvel 
“  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave 
“  me  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents. 
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“  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For,  when  I  am 
“  in  the  presence  of  my  father  or  mother,  whether  I 
“  speak,  or  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be 
“  merry  or  sad  ;  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing 
“  any  thing  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such 
“  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly 
“  as  God  made  the  world ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharply 
“  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea  presently,  some- 
“  times,  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways, 
“  (which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them)  so 
“  without  measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in 
“  hell  till  the  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Aylmer,* 
te  who  teacheth  me  so  gently ,  so  pleasantly ,  and  with 
“  SUCH  FAIR  ALLUREMENTS  TO  LEARNING,  that  I  think 
“  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with  him.  And 
“  when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on  weeping ; 
<k  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning,  is  full  of 
“  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  wholly  misliking  unto  me. 
“  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure, 
“  (and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  and  more)  that,  in 
“  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very  deed,  be  but 
“  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me/’  f 

*  Lady  Grey’s  Tutor,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London. 
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